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HOME SKETCHES, 
OR 
LIFE ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
THE SOUTH. 
By the author of “The Yemassee,” “Guy Rivers,” 
“ Richard Hurdis,”’ “ Katharine Walton,” &c. 
I. 

Christmas in Carolina.—Flight from the 
City.— Humors of the Negro.— Precincts of 
Charleston.— Reminiscences of his boyhood.— 
Of the Revolution. 

“ A compagnie 

Of sondry folk, by adventure yfalle 

In felowship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 

That toward Canterbury wolde ride.” 

Cuavucer. 
DeceMBER, much against my wiil, found 
me in the ancient city of Charleston. You 
must know, that, to a Carolinian, there is no 
more monstrous misfortune—speaking now 
of ordinary mischances—than to be kept in 
the city during the Christmas holidays. It 
is then that towns and villages in the South 
are mostly abandoned, while plantations and 
country seats are crowded. Christmas, with 
us, is not a thing of a day, to end with the 
departure of Saint Nicholas. Indeed, our 
Saint is no other than old Father Christmas 
himself, who “takes his ease at his Inn,” 
lingers as long as the fare is tolerable, and 
impregnates the host always, before he 
leaves, with such a spice of his own hospitable 
nature, as greatly prolongs the season of 
festivity. Your Dutch saint, who hurries 
over the chimneys for a single night, and 
crowds his blessings only into the stocking 
feet of the juveniles, will not answer our 
purposes. He is not an English saint at all: 
and we who owe our origin to the cavaliers, 
will not allow him to be imposed upon us 
as a substitute for the portly “Lord of 
Chrystmasse,” who taught and gave so many 
good things, in the shape of meat and driuk, 
to our excellent progenitors. Santa Claus 
belongs to you Manhattanese, and you may 
keep him. He can’t hold a candle to our 
Father Christmas in the way of good things. 
To understand the difference between the 
two, take your December and January in 
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the South—not in the cities, mark you, as I 
said before, nor in towns and hamlets—but 
in some of the good old country seats, 
where prescriptive usage, from the first set- 
tlement, has preserved fuithfully the good 
old English customs of the season, which 
our worthy srandsires brought over, cach 
associated with its tutelary Lares. 

At this season, as I said befere, nobody 
stays in town who can possibly do other- 
wise. Nothing looks more disconsolate than 
the city for the three weeks beginning with 
the 20th of December, and ending with the 
middle of January. During this interval, the 
clouds take oceasion to weep incessantly— 
a sullen pall overhangs the steeples—the 


gas burns dimly, and with a constant fe- 


verish striving not to be extinguished utterly 
—the paved thoroughfares are to be seen 
thinly sprinkled with moody-visaged shop- 
keepers and disconsolate-looking clerks, 
whose fates refuse to second their desires, 
and who seem for ever on the point of eja- 
culating—* It is surely not good to be here !” 
Very different is the prospect in the country. 
Every plantation is full of sunshine and 
music. The tables groan with sausages, and 
smile with guests. The violin creaks nightly 
in the hall, and screams in the * Negro 
Quarter.” 


pleasant chucklings. They wake to resume 
their pleasures. 
doves and partridges. 
or fox hunt sometimes employs the nights, 
when the attractions of the parlor are at an 
end for the evening. 


| great hours with the small. 

song, the game, there diversify the hours, 
and leave none wanting in its proper en- 
joyments. 


But to resume—taking a fair start from | 


the city.. There, for a week or two before 
Christmas, the bustle is enormous. Every- 


body is in the streets—everybody is shop-| 


ping. Great stores are to be laid in for the 
delight of friendsand country cousins. Sugar- 


plums and sweets—all manner of delights and | 
delicacies—toys and toy books—kerchiefs | 
and kirtles—powder and perfumery—every- | 


thing that taste and fancy can construe into 
a thing giveable—is eagerly bought up and 
packed away, ready for coach, 
railway ; for by these several 
the vast interior, for the river parishes, or 


for plantations contiguous upon the main—| 


the multitudes, severally or collectively, take 
their departure in the most various direc- 
tions. The negro emulates his owner. He, 
too, contemplates the moment of his exodus 
with rare anticipations. 
and country cousins for whom to make pro- 
vision. His humbler resources are put in 
requisition. He Jays in stores of hats and 
handkerchiefs, for sister, grandmother, or 
sweetheart, “ Dinah mus’ hab bright calico 
for frock; bubber ‘Tom want shiny waist- 
coat; Uncle Ned beg me for bring ’em a 


*y) } 
glaze hat, and aunt Mart’a will ’spee (expect) 


heap o” tings.” 


So he feels and philo- 


J @-. 


People sing and dance, and sub- | 
side to sleep in the midst of their most| 


By day, the young men} 
hunt for deer and turkey, and the boys for | 
A coon or possum | ‘ ! 
| the present occasion—which, by the way, 


There, however, the | 


damsels hold sway till the junction of the | 
The dance, the | 


or boat, or 
agents—for | 


He, too. has friends | 
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young too, he must consider, and his stock 
of gunja (gingerbread) and molasses candy 
would seem laid in for a voyage to Califor- 
nia. With his chest, bag, and pack-—for 
whether he leaves town by boat, wagon or 
railway, Sambo usually carries all three— 
with a liberal supply of pipes and tobaceo— 
he waits impatiently for the day when his 
holiday begins. This, with the country or 
plantation negro, lasts, variously, from three 
days to seven, The house servants of the 
city have, necessarily, a more limited allow- 
ance, Occasionally, the more faithful, the 
favorites, will obtain even a longer leave of 
absence. Few enjoy less than two days’ 
respite from the ordinary tasks of labor, and 
none of them are so wanting to themselves 
as not to make the most of every second of 
the allotted period. There are few of them, 
indeed, who do not more or less trespass 
beyond it. But of this enough. Let us 
reirace our steps for a moment. 

The day before Christmas finds all the 
town in an uproar. This is the last day of 
delay with those who meditate departure. 
Many, like myself, find it impossible to escape 
before. But all bonds must now be broken. 
The fugitives scatter on every side. They 
are to be found at the railroad depository, 
along the wharves, waiting for the bLoats,— 
steamer, schooner, or dug-out,—and totally 
regardless of the poor excitements of those 
doomed to remain, who console themselves 
in the uproar of New York rockets and 
Chinese crackers. The departing crowd, on 


was of a past season—was much more nu- 
merous than usual. The railroad fare was 
down to half price, affording the pleasant 
public novel opportunities of expenditure and 
travel. I confess myself to have been as 
impatient as any of the mob. I thought of 
Christmas dinner, next day, at the ancient 
homestead—the dear ones all on the look- 
out for my coming;—and, with a large sup- 
ply of goodly toys and trifles, for all eager 
hearts, nine o’clock a.m. found me at the 
railroad depot, striving and struggling with 
the motley multitude—as if defeat and disap- 
pointment threatened at the narrow aperture 
of the office—for the magic passport to hap- 
piness at half price. 

Such a hubbub! Such a rush and cla- 
mor! There were three or four hundred 
negroes at the least—young and old—grey 
and green—all in their best apparel, and 
all eagerly pressing forward in advance 
of everybody else. There was no chance 
for a white man for a goodly hour; so 
I contented myself with standing aloof, 
with twenty or thirty others, witnessing 
the struggles of Sambo with his breth- 
ren. It wasa strife to be studied. Long 
arms were thrust out over longer necks, 
each with fingers grasping ragged bank 
notes, or duabled up with small change, and 
forcing their way into the narrow box-open- 
ing of the office. To say to whom those 
several sable fists belonged, would have been 
impossible, To find and separate the bodies 
of each several head quite as much so. 
They defeated their own object, There 


, Sophizes, and prepares accordingly. /The| were too many of this class of operatory 
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You have seen some of the French pictures | 
of the era of Robespierre and Danton, at the | 
gatherings before Versailles or the Bastile, | 
where the massed multitude throws out its 
hundred thousand hands in imprecation | 
against the palace, or in response to the 
orator who would lead them, with fiery 
words, to the assault upon the prison? 
You can somewhat conjecture from such a} 
presentation, though necessarily on a smaller | 
and darker sea'e, the extension and conflict 
of hands and heads on this occasion. The | 
mass swayed incessantly to and fro, barely 
allowing of the eseape of him who had se- 
cured his ticket, and to close up the better 
to secure the chance, as soon as possible, of 
sharing his good fortune. Meanwhile, the 
throng was anything but silent. Clamors, 
which were sometimes curses, were not so 
deep as loud. However anxious and excited, 
the negro slave is usually good-humored on 
such occasions. He will bear with crowd 
and pressure, nay, With posiiive kicks and | 
buffetings ; but beware how you rend his 
garments. Sambo will protect his hat or | 
cap at the peril of his limbs. ‘The skirts of | 
his coat, too, are sacred things, which you 
must be careful not to dismember. 

“I say, der, who dat dey pull at my coat 
tail? ‘link gentleman coat tail make out 
leadder, nigger ?” was the fierce speech from 
the centre of the mass. | 

“ Ki! he call he-se’f gentleman !” was the 
eommentary from another quarter. 

“ Da’s only "cause he got skirt to he coat; | 
*speck he’s old coat of he young massa; Mos’ | 
wear out when he get em!” was the echo | 
from a third. - 

“Whay my basket, bubber?” cried an old | 
woman, holding up the curved handle. The 
basket itself had been torn away in the 
scuffle. There was an instant search and 
inquiry. Sambo is proverbially a gallant. 

“Hello, dey, boys!—whay this blessed 
sister basket? Who got’em? Stir about, 
and fin’ ’em, you, der, or 1 make you smell 
turpentine till you sick !” 

“ He hab six cake in ’em, and tree yallow 
hank’chiefs, my brudder. Fin’ ’em for me, 
and, please God, I’ll tink "bout you when you 
gone !” 

“ Da’s a sister!” | 

“Yer him! Yer de basket! and all de| 
eake and han’k’chief in “em.” 

“ De Lord be praise! T’ank you, bubber; 
you’s a gemplman.” 

“You got you’ ticket, my heart? 

“ Not yet, my son!” 

“ Jes’ you hold on to me, and Pll sarve 
you.” 

Then followed a new pressure, broken, as | 
usual, by a throng of voices in wild confu- 
sion. The gallant who had undertaken to | 
serve the elderly lady, was now heard in yet 
fiercer accents, but still with a rough sort of 
good-nature, that was meant for humor. 

“Look yer, nigger, you wid de tear hat! 
Ef you got noting better to do wid that ox | 
huff (hoof) of your’n, dan to crowd ’em ’pon | 
dis child foot (meaning his own), you'll soon 
larn sich a lesson from this child fist, as will 
lay you out flat as a sarcumstance! It's de 
least ting I can do, to gie you a short mes- 
sage back to you mammy. I reckon dat! 
*spectable woman doesn’t know you're out 
ob you blanket dis morning.” 

“Oh! go “long, boy! shet up, now, and 
don’t stan’ in de way obdecars! Ef dis ox 
huff, as you call ’em, catch you in de small 
ribs, you'll tink de ingine was into you !” 

* Wha—-me ”” | 





| 


| cars. 


in reach 


‘— ¥ _ 
git ‘long now. You 


“ Yes! you, for true! 
hab de ticket! Wha’ more? Stan’ side, 
and le’ dis oder old lady hab a chance!” 

“Scuse me, mammy! but dese yer nig- 
gers—de will scroope ‘pon gemplemans so!” 


A ery arose—a clamor. One of the wo- 


}men yelled with pain or fright, and the 
| crowd soon fastened upon one of their num- 


ber as the assailant. He was hustled from 
hand to hand, and yelled out his indignation 
in no measured terms. But the contest was 
too unequal. The multitude were satisfied 


| to punish him, whether guilty or not, and he 


was soon crushed out, though with difficulty, 
the crowd still holding fast to his coat skirts, 
to their imminent peril, for some seconds 


after their proprietor had himself emerged 


from the mass. Fancy a thousand changes 
rung upon this key-note, in the progress of 
the scramble; for your southern ci/y negro 
is never silent in acrowd. His tongue must 


| declare for his presence and importance. He 


must be eloquent, and is clearly demagogue- 
ical. He is particularly fond of the pas- 
sionate and imperious in his style of speech, 
and will affect indignation when he really 
means love and fun. Even their threats on 
such occasions are of mirthful meaning. 
They denote no malice. It is a sort of ban- 
ter, when they abuse each other mostly, and 
is meant to exhibit to the bystanders the 
excellence of their talent in hyperbole. 
This is a sort of humor that prevails very 
commonly in the West even among the 
whites, where a vain fellow has been known 
to force a fight upon some of his comrades 
only that, by stripping off his coat, he may 
be able to show them his new suspenders! 
But to our muttons, 

The negroes were all mostly supplied with 
tickets, before we ventured to present our- 
selves. Scarcely less motley, though less 
numerous, were our Caucasians, in their age, 
character, and equipment. These, however, 
were mostly of the tougher gender. Ladies 
of the South seldom travel during the holi- 
days, unless in private conveyances. They 
avoid the crowd as much as possible. The 
omnibus philosophy has not yet forced its 
way into good society. Our masculine com- 
panions—for their several Canterburies— 
were sufficiently various ; but no small num- 
ber consisted of city sportsmen, with fellest 
purposes against dove, and partridge, and 
woodcock. Double-barrelled guns thrust 


, out gaping muzzles from every seat in the 


ointer dogs crouched in almost every 
corner. I was amused, for a moment, at the 
quasi hostility which showed itself to- 
wards one of these, who had taken a snug 
place equally between myself and a vene- 


‘rable gentleman—the latter, a quiet, solid, 


sedate sort of person, whose chief anxieties 
seemed to be given to a portly basket at his 
feet. To this basket the pointer seemed 
also to possess certain affinities, and more 


| than once his long nose might lave been 


seen peering round and about it in a style 
professional,—as if the game were certainly 
The proprietor of the basket be- 
came uneasy, and proceeded to protect it 
duly with hands, and cloak, and feet. 

“Don’t be alarmed, sir,” said the owner 
of the dog, seeing his solicitude. 

“But I must be alarmed,” answered the 
other, “My basket is filled with eatables— 
cakes, tarts, and bread-stuffs—rather tempt- 
ing to dogs, | should think.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the hunter. 
too well bred to touch them.” 

“Then is he the very flower of his family,” 


“ My dog is 





was the response; the old gentleman, hav- 
ing secured his basket, condescended to 
continue the play upon words, which his 
neighbor had begun. The effort was a 
feeble one, however. No cachinnation fol- 
lowed but his own. 

Our seats secured—for I had already 
found companions—we left cloak, valise, and 
umbrella to keep them, and re-emerged into 
the thoroughfare where the crowd was still 
engaged in the struggle. The mail wagon 
had not yet arrived with its burden, and there 
was a world of luggage to be put away. It 
is seldom, on the railroads of the South, that 
people are charged for trunks or bundles. 
They take advantage, accordingly, of the 
indulgence. Not a negro rides but he car- 
ries thrice the quantity of stuffs of any white 
man, He is literally environed where he 
sits, with bag and basket, which he never 
suffers, if possible, out of sight. If he could, 
he would take everything with him into the 
car where he finds his seat. We will follow 
him into his department, when we are fairly 
under weigh, and see how he gets on. For 
the present, look out with me at the entrance 
of the depot in Mary street.* Here, the 
stranger will see little that ean interest him. 
But this is far otherwise with one “to the 
manner born.” You are in the suburbs—a 
sort of “Northern Liberties,” whither the 
corporate jurisdiction of the city does not 
extend.t This great precinct is called “ The 
Neck,” so named from its being the narrow- 
est point along the peninsula, between the 
two rivers, Cooper and Ashley, which the 
city of Charleston occupies. These two 
rivers receive theirnames from the celebrated 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftsbury, 
one of the Lords Proprietors of the colony, 
and the Achitophel of Dryden’s famous sa- 
tire. The Ashley winds along on the west 
side of the city, the Cooper on the east. As 
we move, they may both be seen from the 
ears almost at the same moment, and make 
of the landscape, otherwise a dead level, a 
sweet and harmonious picture. The Indian 
name of the former is Keaweh, of the latter 
Etiwan, or Etiwando. Before and around 
you, the buildings are grees | rude and 
inferior, and mostly of recent erection. 
When I was a boy, and indeed long after, 
the whole prospect was open to the eye—an 
extensive mall, or rather waste, uninterrupted 
foragreatspace bya an, dwelling. But just 
in front of us rose an English redoubt, one 
of those raised by the enemy when the city 
was besieged. Before it was a lake, or pond, 
being the fosse of the battery, which at an 
early day might have been connected with a 
creek that fell into the Cooper. This was 
consecrated ground for me in the enthusias- 
tic season of my boyhood. My family had 
all taken a more or less active part in the 
revolutionary struggle, and a great grand- 
sire has left his name on a conspicuous page 
in its history. Subsequently, a great uncle, 
who served in Marion’s brigade, was brought 
wounded and a prisoner to the city gates, 
by the “Black Dragoons,” one of the 
troops of negroes armed by the British in 
their necessities. They did small service, 
and degenerated finally into a cowardly 
banditti. On this occasion the captive, not 
willing to be seen under such escort in his 
native city, demanded from the Scotch offi- 
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* The present dep6t, one of the al 
specimens of the kind in the country, now opens Upon 
Hedeoa street, some squares below, and directly front 
ing the State Citadel, é 

+ Since this passage was written, “ The Neck"’ has 
been incorporated with the city. 
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cer on duty at the gate just below, a white 


guard, but was rutilessly denied. 

“ Hoot, awa’, you d d rebel—a black 
guard’s too good for you!” 

From an ancient grand-dame, at an early 
period, I had my mind thoroughly imbued, 
not only with the incidents of the war, but 
with a decided passion for their study. Her 
teachings have thus inaterially informed, and 
given the direction to, my pursuits and 
tastes through life. Of this leaguer of 
Charleston, 1 had a world of anecdotes ; and 
this ancient redoubt, ove of the few re- 
mains of “the lines of investment” which 
were visible in my day, was made classic 
ground to me by its traditions. It is now 
level, and the lake filled up; but I see them 
us distinetly in my mind’s eye now, as when 
I sat upon the hill at eventide, and mused 
upon the mysterious past. 1 shall never lose 
the recollection of the thousand sports and 
pleasures which I have enjoyed upon its 
sides, mingling the games of boyhood with 
the exciting recollections of its revolutionary 
uses. 
briefly. 

The legend goes that this redoubt was 
thrown up and manned bya Scotch regi- 
ment. 
nearly two months, the inhabitants were re- 
duced to great straits from want of provi- 
sions. 
famine. 
sugar was all that remained to them. Still, 
they held out, and the besiegers were be- 
ginning to despair. It is highly probable, 
indeed, that the delay of a few weeks longer, 





which would have brought on the sickly and | 


hot season, would have resulted in the 
abandonment of the leaguer. At this criti- 
cal juncture, a letter from one of the garri- 
son to a friend in the interior was intercepted. 
This letter revealed the straitened condi- 


T “ a . . ‘ 2 v . 
hey were, in fact, in danger of 
A Sor . 4 ? | able aps nts of hotels, thorough! n- 
A short allowance of rice and | mules or horses, constituted their own vehi- | « ¢ apartments 0 tels, thoroughly e 


| Subsequently, from this spot, we should see 
\the brilliant sortie, during the final siege, of 
| Colonel John Laurens, known par excellence 
as the Bayard of the Revolution—one, the 
| beloved of Washington —the too impetuous 
| cavalier, who pevisied mid-way in his mareh 
; to fame, and in a desperate charge like the 
| present. 

But, to come back to modern times and 
|present things. Look to the right! Do 
| you see that quaint wooden fabric, or con- 
|geries of wooden fabries—the gradual accu- 


mulations of successive seasons and neces- | 


| sities, before which swings the sign of an 
'enormous Bull’s Head? ‘That is the “ Bull’s 
| Head Tavern,” an antique establishment, 
| that I remember among the earliest things 
| of my childhood. If that old hostel could 
| speak, what tales it would narrate. ‘Thirty 
|years ago, and before the employment of 


| steamboats and railways, it constituted a 
| caravanserai for the wagon trade of the 


jinterior. King street, where it stands, was 


| bacco merchants. I have seen the street 
| impassable a thousand times with the enor- 
| mous long trains of wagons from Georgia, 


| our state, loaded with cotton, and alternat- 
ing with the massive tobacco hogsheads, 
, which, working in yokes, and drawn by 


icles of carriage. The Bull’s Head brought 
|up all these teamsters at night. A vast in- 
closure, in the rear of the building, received 
the wagons, and, at their fires, as at a camp, 
I have lingered, when a boy, to listen to the 
! wild narratives which they told of their far 
forest and wild experience. I have a thou- 
sand times meditated a series of legends of 
“The Bull's Head,” which I shall yet, at 
‘some future day, if time is allowed me, put 








tempt was made by land upon Charleston, | banditti. 


They detailed many of their ad- 

ventures; and the history which I subse- 
|quently put on record had been registered 
|in my memory more than ten years before. 
| Let me give a single incident. Among the 
‘many which I gathered from the “ Bull's 
Head Tavern,” [ shall tell the story as if I 
were myself the spectator; and in this I shall 
, only exercise the privilege of the raconteur. 
I did not see the occurrence, but got it from 
one who did, and upon whose statement I 
felt that I could rely, But the story is one 
to require another chapter. 


LITERATURE. 
A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.* 


|We have had many books of travel by 
| ladies, but they have been for the most part 
| from ladies travelling in company with their 
| husbands, or forming members of snug tra- 
| velling parties, well garrisoned with gentle- 
| men or couriers to look after the trunks and 


} 


One of its legends I may relate | then the great place for the cotton and to- | passports, pay the bill. and keep the purse 


| well replenished by the bankers en route. 
The theme, too, is usually of the beaten 
track of Europe, and Europe seen on the 


: , ‘ 5 , tots : : ~;road through the spare : |. 
During the siege, which lasted for | North Carolina, and the mountain region of | oad through the transparent but comfort 


| able medium of a sheet of plate glass in the 
| luxurious first class railway car or travelling 
| earriage,and the windows of the comfort- 
|dorsed by Murray. There are, of course, 
| ¢ s 

| numerous exceptions, but we are speaking 


of the generality. 
Madame Pfeiffer is of another stamp. She 


is so frank and open about her affairs and 
doings that we are saved the trouble of all 
| surmises and theories. She says in her in- 
| troduction :— 


“From my earliest childhood I had always 
the greatest longing to see the world. When I 





tion of the defenders. The exultation of|on record. The picturesque effect of the | ™met a travelling carriage 1 used to stand still 


the besiegers was not to be suppressed ; 
and the Scotch, from this battery, took a 
novel mode of informing the citizens that 
their situation was well known to them. 
Fillinga shell with wheat flour, they labelled 
it with these words—* We send you what 
you most need!” Something in the ortho- 
graphy of this inseription, probably, revealed 
the source of this compliment, or the shell 
might have been seen to proceed from the 
Scottish redoubt. The Charlestonians, 
though starving and dispirited, had not yet 
lost the taste fora joke. They prepared for 
the retort courteous, They emptied the 
shell of its wheat flour, and refilled it with 
flour of sulphur! Keeping on it the same 
inscription, they threw it back to the re- 
doubt. It is said that the Highlanders were 
very slow to forget or forgive this reflec- 
tion upon the supposed national infirmity. 
It is certain that they were among the most 
merciless of our assailants whenever they 
had the power. 

How often have I wished that this old 
redoubt could speak—could take for us the 
voice of history, and supply for us those de- 
tails which the chronicler has failed to grasp. 
What pictures then should we have of the 
pomp, the terror, and the pageantry of war! 
From this point could we recall the dramatis 
persone of the Revolution. I should like, 
above all, to catch a glimpse of that famous 
charge of Pulaski, made in this very neigh- 
borhood, when, at the head of his legion 
cavalry, he dashed in, with slaughtering 
sabre, upon the advancing squadrous of 
General Provost, when the first British at- 


great fires blazing in the open area, the huge, 
athletic forms of the backwoodsmen grouped 
about them, their bronzed and swarthy 
faces,—their rude dialect, the novelty of 
their stories, the quaint force of their re- 
marks, sensibly and strongly impressed my 
boyish imagination. On various pretexts, I 
contrived to hang about them and to listen; 
and the pleased attention which I betrayed, 
raised me greatly in their regards, and made 
me a favorite among them. I squatted 
down along with them, and partook heartily 
of their corn bread and venison, of which they 
usually brought with them plentiful sup- 
plies; and, more than once, I meditated run- 
ning off with them, to partake of that wild 
experience of which they told with such effect. 
Had they given,me any encouragement, I 
might have done so. As it was, but one 
thing restrained me,—and that was the re- 
collection of my poor old grandmother. 
What would be her loneliness without me! 
[thought of that! I was the only remain- 
| ing promise—feeble enough, for my child- 
| hood was a sickly one—of a once goodly 
| and numerous stock. My heart failed me— 
| or rather my heart strengthened me against 
| it—when I meditated to ran away. But I 
| still lingered in the dangerous vicinity. It 
| was full of temptations, such as had their 
| frequent effect upon me Jater in life, and have 
prompted many of my wanderings. It was 
here that I first gathered from Georgia 
wagoners, the information which I subse- 
quently made use of in my novel of “ Gay 
Rivers,” touching the famous “Pony Glub.” 
| They described the chief leaders ¢f this 








\ 


| and gaze after it with tears in my eyes, envying 
the very postilions, till it vanished from my sight. 
As a girl of ten or twelve,I read with the 
| greatest eagerness all the books of travels I could 
| get hold of, and then I transferred my envy to 
| the grand traveller who had gone round the 
| word. The tears would come into my eyes 
when I climbed a mountain and saw others still 
| piled up before me, and thought that I should 
| never see what lay beyond. ‘I afterwards, how- 
| ever, travelled a good deal with my parents, 
and subsequently with my husband, and did not 
reconcile myself to remaining at home, till my 
two boys required my attention, and had to 
attend particular schools. 
“When their education was completed,—when 
I might, if I pleased, have spent the reinainder 
of my days in quiet retirement, then my youth- 
ful dreams and visions rose again befure my 
mind’s eye. * * TI thought long ; and at length 
formed my resolution, I had represented to 
myself first all the difficulties, obstacles, and 
dangers connected with the undertaking; and 
endeavored to dismiss the idea from my mind, 
but in vain. I eared littie for privation ; my 
bodily frame was heaithy and hardy ; I had no 
fear of death ; and as my birth-day dated from 
the last century, I could travel alone. With a 
joy amounting to rapture, I set out then on my 
journey to Palestine, and as I came home again 
in perlect safety, I trusted I had not acted pre- 
sumptuously in following the impulse of imy 
nature, and I determined to see a little more yet 
of the world.” 


| 








In this independent position Madame 
Pfeiffer embarks at Hamburgh for Rio, in 





* A Lady's Voyage round the World: a selected 
Translation from the German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mre 
Percy Sinnett. Harper & Brothers. . 
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The sea, | street hootines. 


eompany with a Count Berehtold. 
as is usual to those first emerging from | ure a reshaking of the well-drained tea leaves 


inland regions, obliges her to succumb to} in the old china cup into new and quaint | 


| 


its horrid influences. Landed at Rio, she is | 
herself again. The following items we have | 
culled from various pages of her account of | 


combinations. 
BOAT LIFE. 
“ The cheapest of all dwellings isa boat: ove 


this city, are new to us, notwithstanding tlie half of which is reserved for the family, and the | 


numerous accounts which California-bound 


place. They show the quick eye and minuie Notwithstanding the limited space, forthe whole 
attention which are valuable in the 


SU 


. . ' 
Her curious observations | 


other let out either as a ferry or excursion-boat, | 
tourists have given of this fumous halting | generally ander the management of the wile. | 


boat is scarcely twenty-five feet in length, it is | 





tourist, and which form one of the most 
valuable characteristics of the volume. 


“ We landed at Praya dos Mineiros, a dirty, 
disgusting-looking square. * * It is adorned 
with a fountain of very dirty water, round which 
many poor free negroes take their repose for the 
night, and in the morning perform their ablu- 
tions very composedly in the presence of the} 
public. * ” * 

* One of the disagreeable characteristics of 
Rio Janeiro is the entire want of drains. After 
a few heavy showers of rain every street is 


usually kept extremely clean. 
put to use, and place for a diminutive altar 
always found: all the cookiag and washing for 
the family is done in their half of the boat, yet 
no disagreeable sight shocks the temporary pos- 


sessor of the other half, and rarely is a whimper | 
The mother | 


from the poor little ones heard. 
steers, with her youngest child tied to her back ; 
the elder children have often similar burdens, 


| with which they climb and jump about without 


1 


taking any heed of the unfortunate infants. 
was often pained to see the head of a newly- 
born baby flung from side to side with every 


Every nook is | 


“T did not go into my cabin till rather a late 
hour, and then I made the unpleasing discovery 
that it was not water-tight, and that the rain 
| was coming in. Immediately, however, that 

the captain of the junk was made aware of this, 
| he found me another place, in company with 
two Chinese women, Who, as well as the men, 
| were smoking tobaeeo, and out of pipes not 
larger than thimbles, which required to be stuffed 
atresh every four or five whiffs. My neighbors 
soon remarked that I had no head-stool, and 
they would not desist from their entreaties till I 
accepted one from them. These stools, made 
of bamboo or strong pasteboard, and about eight 
inches high, are made use of instead of pillows, 
and are really more comfortable than might be 
supposed.” 

Her next transit is a long one from Hong 
Kong to Calcutta; and for this voyage she 
is compelled to resort to the prosaie expe- 
dient of embarking in an English mail 
steamer. She takes a second cabin passage, 
not being able to procure a third-rate one. 
We shall give her account of her discom- 


} 
J 
' 
| 


turned into a regular river, which one cannot| caper of its juvenile nurse, or exposed wholly | forts in her own words. 


carried over by 


cross on foot, but must be 
= * * } 


hegroes. 

‘* Madame Geiger told me that she had once 
been awakened in the night by a terrible itching 
in her skin, and immediately springing from her | 
bed, she perceived that a swarm of ants was | 
passing across her bedstead. ‘There is no help 
for it, and one has nothing to do but to wait 
quietly the end of the procession, which lasts 
from four to six hours.” 


Madame Pfeiffer is not, however, satisfied | 
with forming her impressions of Brazil from | 
the streets of its metropolis. She penetrates | 
into the interior, still almost as undisturbed | 
by civilization as three centuries ago. She | 
travels on foot, soon tiring out her friend | 
the Count, who turns back, leaving her to} 
prosecute her researches with the aid of a| 
native servant, and to her pistols for de-| 
fence. She, nothing daunted, accomplishes 
her excursion. 

Returning to Rio, she takes passage in a} 
vessel bound for China, touching at Valpa- 
raiso. She makes uv secret of the limited 
state of her finances—a frankness which does 
credit to her sense, and is of benefit to her 
readers, by enabling them to appreciate her 
difficulties, and at the same time show them 
that the pleasure of travel is not entirely 
dependent on a well-filled purse. 

The following is one of the sights of 
Valparaiso : 


«“ T was not much better pleased with a strange 
custom that prevails here, of considering the 
death of a young child as a festival and an ocea- 
sion of rejoicing for the parents. ‘The deceased 











| near them. 
, among them. If their roguery is found out 
| they simply observe, ‘Such a one was cleverer tainly obtain another berth. 


unsheltered to the burning sun. One who had 
not seen can hardly form an idea of the poverty 
and privations of a boat-dwelling Chinese fa- 
mily.” 
ROGUERY. 

“ In the arts of trickery and deceit of all kinds, 
however, the Europeans certainly cannot come 
Honor seems an unknown thing 


than I was!’ I was told that when they sell 
living animals, calves, swine, or the like, whose 
value is determined by weight, it was a common 
practice to make the animalsswallow large quan- 
tities of water and even stones. The flesh of dead 
birds they have a way of so puffing up as to 
give them the appearance of being perfectly fresh 


| and fat ; and lying and cheating are not confined 


to the lowest classes, for these estimable quali- 
ties may be found among the highest officers.” 


DIRT. 

‘“« The dress of both sexes, of the lower classes, 
consists of wide trowsers and a long upper robe, 
generally disgustingly dirty ; indeed a Chinese is 
no friend to washing either his garments or his 
person, and generally wears his trowsers till 
they fall to pieces.” 


Madame has occasion to go from Victoria, 
Hong Kong, to Canton, and performs the 
journey from motives of economy in a junk. 


“Tt happened after a few days that an oppor- 
tunity presented itself at Victoria, for me to go 
to Canton, but in a Chinese junk. Mr. Pustan, 
a merchant of Victoria, who had received me in 
a very friendly manner, strongly dissuaded me 
from trusting myself without any protection to 


child is called an angelito, or little angel, and| the Chinese, and thought I should either hire a 
dressed out in all the finery that can be mus-| boat for myself, or get a place in the steamer ; 
tered. The eyes are not closed, but, on the} but for ray limited means these plans were too 
contrary, opened as widely as possible, the | ©Xpensive, as neither would have cost less than 


cheeks rouged, a garland of flowers put on the; twelve dollars, while the price on the junk was 


head, and it is then placed on a small chair in| only three. The appearance and manner of 

a niche, also adorned with flowers. The re- | the Chinese, too, was not such as to occasion 
, < “ se ~ P , 

lations and neighbors then come in, and wish | ™¢ any fear, so I put my pistols in order, and 


the parents joy on the possession of such a little 
angel, and on the very first night after the death 
there is feasting and dancing, and all kinds | 
of merriment. Not long betore my visit to 
Valparaiso, a case oceurred of the landlord of a 
public-house having bought one of these ange- 
litos for two reals, from the nan who was car- 
rying it to the churchyard, and then stuck it up 
in his house, and made it the occasion of a| 
merry-making.” 


Madame reaches China in due course of 
time, and astonishes the Celestials by her 
independence, in moving ubout undisturbed 
by threat of insult, or in some cases actual 


went quietly on board the junk. It was raining 
violently, and just getting dark, and I therefore 
went down into the cabin to amuse myself by 
looking at my Chinese fellow-voyagers. 
company was certainly not select, but not at all 
indecorous in behavior, so that I had no fear of 


remaining among them ; some were playing at | 
| dominoes, and others on a sort of mandolin 


with three strings, which uttered most dismal 


| music, and nearly all were smoking and gos- | 


siping, and drinking tea without sugar, out of 
litle cups, which were offered to me from all 
sides ; no Chinese, either rich or poor, drinks 
either water, or anything stronger, but con- 
stantly unsugared weak tea. 


The | 


| When I went on board I found no atten- 
| dant for the second cabin, and was obliged to 
| request a sailor to carry in my luggage. There 
| Was no appearance of the comfort so much 
talked of by the English ; the table and every- 
thing else was dirty and disorderly ; and there 
| was but one sleeping-place for the passengers of 
| both sexes. I was told, however, that if I 
applied to one of the authorities, I should cer- 
I did so, and got 
a neat little cabin, and the steward offered to 
let me eat with his wife. But this offer I would 
| not accept ;—I had not paid so much to receive 
every accommodation as a special favor. This 
was besides my first voyage in an English steam- 
er, and I was curious to see how passengers 
of the second class were treated. 

“ Our dinner-party consisted not only of the 
passengers, of whom there were three besides 
myself, but of the cooks and waiters on the first- 
class passengers, of the butcher, and in short, of 
the whole body of attendants, if they chose to 
favor us with their company. Not the slightest 
ceremony with regard to the toilette was ob- 
served ; one would make his appearance without 
his jacket—the butcher generally forgot his 
shoes and stockings ; truly a stout appetite was 
required to eat in such society ! 

“ The food was well suited to the ship’s com- 
pany and their style of dress, but not quite so 
agreeable to passengers who were to pay thir- 
teen dollars a day. The table-cloth was co- 
vered with stains, and every guest had to use 
his pocket-handkerchief by way of table-napkin. 
The knives and forks were partly white, partly 
black-handled, the knives full of notches, the 
prongs of the forks broken. Spoons we had 
none the first day ; on the second a solitary one 
was brought, and it remained solitary to the 
end of the journey. Two drinking-glasses, of 
the commonest description, did duty for the 
whole party ; but, as a woman, I obtained the 
| distinction of a tea-cup with a broken handle, for 
| my especial use. The head-cook, who did the 
| honors, excused every irregularity, by saying 
| that, “ This time the servant was not at hand.” 

This apology seemed rather too naive; inas- 
; much as when I pay, I expect to pay for what 
I get, not for what I do not. 

“As I have before said, the fare was bad; 
and the leavings of the chief cabin were what 
‘fell to our share. T'wo or three different kinds 
of food often lay sociably together in one dish, 
even when there was not the slightest harmony 
in their character ; and no one seemed to care 
whether the meat was hot or cold.” 

* 7” * * * o * 

“Our illumination consisted of one tallow 
jcandle, which was often burnt out by eight 

o'clock, afier which we were obliged either to 
| go to bed or sit in the dark. 
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“In the morning, our cabin served as a bar- 
ber’s shop, and in the afternoon, as a sleeping- 
room, on the benches of which the worn-out 
cooks and other servants stretched their weary 
limbs. ‘To complete our comfort, one of the 
officers had quartered two young dogs upon us, 
who howled incessantly ; they would not have 
ventured to do this in tha sailors’ berths, as they 
would have pitched them out without ceremony 

“This description of our style of living will 
perhaps be thought exaggerated, as everything 
connected with the English is supposed to be in 
the highest degree comfortable and orderly; I 
ean only say, that I have spoken the strict truth, 
and I may add, that although I have travelled 
much in steamboats, and always in the second 
eabin, I never, before or since, paid so high a 
price for such miserable accommodation, never 
in my life have I been subject to a more infa- 
mous extortion. The only thing agreeable on 
board that ship was the behavior of the officers, 
who were all very polite and obliging. 

«What most astonished me was the remark- 
able patience with which my fellow-voyagers 
bore this treatment. I should like to know 
what the English, who have so often the words 
‘comfort’ and ‘comfortable’ in their mouths, 
would say, if they met with the like on board 
the steamers of any other nation.” 


It is to be remembered in reading this that 
it comes from Germany, a country in which, 
as throughout Central Europe, special atten- 
tion is given to the accommodation of second 
class travellers, the aim of railway and 
steamboat directors apparently being to give 
a reasonable degree of accommodation for 
the quid pro quo received, and not as in 
English conveyances of a similar kind, make 
the second class as uncomfortable as possi- 
ble, in order to force travellers to take first 
class seats and pay first class fares. 

Our tourist, on arriving in Caleutta, after 
a few days’ sojourn, penetrates into the in- 
terior, and makes her way in an intrepid and 
fearless manner through India, Persia, and 
Turkey to Austria, and home, thus fairly 
girdling the earth. Our limits do not allow 
us to keep in the same close company with 
her which we have done in the first portion 
of her tour, but we have little doubt that 
our readers will do so for themselves, by 
procuring her very pleasant and instructive 
volume. 





BOYHOOD—AS IT Is.* 


Let us heap up the fire with the choicest 
lumps of cannel, that the bright blaze may 


carry terror without to the dark spirits of 
the December storm! Let us at the thresh- 
old of our 





th Christmas, stir up that 
chamber of memory where so many pictures 
of boyhood and boyish things are laid up 
and covered, alas! by the dust and mould of 
worldly business and cares: 

“ Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 

That lately sprang and stood - - 
says a couplet of Bryant which runs through 
our brain, as we apply it to the race of boys 
with whom we had the honor of being an 
associate. That race is gone! 

Twenty years ago they might have been 
seen in every street. Those of that date 
are now young fathers, but their children 
cannot be like them. The freshness, the 
carelessness, the romping, the pure, unmi- 
tigated idolatry of ‘ Fun’ which characterized 
the juvenility of the former are ‘ gone,’ like 
the ‘calmness’ which Mr. Bunn obliges his 
moping heroine to love in Wallace’s opera 





’ 





* The {slund Home, or the Young Cast away. Ei- 
7 b 5 ee Romaunt, Esq. Boston; Gould & 
n: 
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of Maritana. The boys of to-day are Lilli- | 
putian men—Aztee beaux! 

In our day of bat and ball, St. Thomas’s | 
church was the boundary of an up-town 
walk, and all beyond it was the territory set 
apart and dedicated to cherry-stealers, tru- 
ants, and the votaries of that before referred 
to Idol— FUN ’—who may be now written | 
as a Dagon toppled down, to punish the | 
Philistine youths of to-day. Land about | 
Fourteenth street, which is now eligible for | 





palace-superstructures, was in pasture, and 
grazed by the votaries of ‘ base,’ ‘old eat,’ | 
‘knuckle all over, and ‘ericket.2. From river | 
to river, on an April day, the air was dark | 
with * bow kites,’ ‘ star kites, and ‘ ovtagons, | 
in blue and pink tissue sheets. Municipal | 
rulers in those days gave their urchin con- | 
stituency some freedom of the streets; and 
the omnibus monopoly of paving stones was 
as unheard of and as incredible as the 
unborn mysterious knockers and Payne’s 
gas. On moonlight evenings, street corners 
echoed with the cries of ‘ red-lion,’ ‘ tag,’ and | 
‘I spy.’ Pavements by day-light were po- | 
lished by the trundling hoop, aud by the 
shuffling sole in ‘hopscotch. ‘How many 
miles,’ was a ery heard in the circuit of a| 
few blocks, and not bandied from mouth to | 
mouth by men who this year ‘ledger’ it in | 
Wall street, and dine in Fortieth street! | 
The dignity of schoolboys then was not) 
outraged by running a string fast knotted | 
at the end through the lid of a blacking box, 
and then whirling it over the sidewalk. 


Bows and arrows were as common as you 
now find ‘canes;’ and not a winter came 
and went but the boys, with their gliding 
sleds, laid an embargo on all pedestrians at 
Frankfort and Madison—by Pearl; at Leo- 
nard and Rector streets, and sometimes auda- 
ciously in Broad street, near where frowns 
the present Custom House. ‘Leap frog,’ 
with its echoes, shook the young trees in 
Washington Square: and ‘ring-tag’ em- 
braced the centre of this latter park, where 
now the sullen and fastidious fountain spirts 
its melancholy burst of water. 


Your boys in ‘ the eighteen fifties’ of this 
century displace the bat with the ‘cue’ and 
‘mace; and the balls of net and India rub- 
ber for balls of lignumvite, at underground 
hells, where falling ten-pins make dismal 
music. An upsoaring kite, to-day, would 
attract a crowd as great as the Fire An- 
nihilator draws. Instead of trundling hoops, 
urchins smoke cigars ; ‘ Hopseotch’ has been 
long exiled for the ‘ Sehottiseh’ and ‘ Polka’ 
A mongrel race of ‘ Mose’s, ‘Jack Shep- 
pards,’ and Tom Thumb firemen have driven 
away in despair the votaries of ‘red lion, 
‘tag, and ‘I spy.’ Now and then, some 
mysterious appearing juveniles, with sulky 
looks, will haunt unfrequented corners, and 
play « game of marbles: but they ure only 
reported by the bill poster and the police- 
Lman, who in their curious rounds of travel 
discover things and acts undreamed ef by 
the hurrying crowd. The Municipal ordi- 
nances to be found under the head of ashes, 
have vetoed the pursuit of ‘penny gutter ;’ 
and sled-riding in the metropolis is a very 
up hill affair. *Tis vulgarity to hint at leap. 
frog: that makes sad yame of nice fitting 
trousers ! 

Out upon the effeminacy of the Boyish 
present! Shame on the degeneracy of 
roundabouts and turn-over-collars ! 








Knuckles were not fastidious, but would | 
court the dirt of the Park or the dust of the | t),. present? “Iisa misnomer! There are 
walk, for a fair shot at 2 ring full of marbles. | yo boys. The erop is harvested in many a 


A year ago this Christmas we dropped a 
tear over the grave of one of the ‘ Last of 
the White Cravats.’ He was buried in his 
knee breeches, shoe buckles and cane— the 
appurtenances of dress which were our ob- 
jects of juvenile reverence. We had cause 
for the latter, and reason for the tear. 

As he lay in the coffin, with the honored 
wrinkles of seventy years wreathing his 
brows, and binding them in their last shades, 
we thought of the happy Saturday passed in 
front of his house in Greene street. He 
was childless, and a widower. But it was 
treason for any playing, or romping, or 
sporting, or stamping, or shouting, to be in- 
dulged in within ten squares of that Greene 
street house, unless its scene of action was 
that house’s immediate front. He would 
time us in our ‘ hoople races,’ keep our tal- 
lies in our ‘marble shots,’ and administer 
the law of tag, or ‘red lion,’ with unerring 
aeccuracy—all as he sat in the pleasant sun- 


|shine of a spring or autumn day, by his 


opened window. And when he caused the 
flagging of his pavement to be painted in 
white, for ‘hopscotch’ and ‘ marbles,’ the 
neighbors called him crazy, but we prayed 
for him, and wept fifteen years afterwards at 
his grave! We have no ‘medium’ about 
our household, and Andrew Jackson Davis 
and Judge Edmonds are not our spiritual 
oracles, but the figure of old Gregory Smyllie 
—this revered ‘ Last of the White Cravats,’ 
is before us to-night, as at the last Christ- 
mas, and we wave to it a marked greeting. 

But why do we dwell upon the ‘ boys’ of 


parlor to-night, and the grain is called *‘ young 
gentleman.’ Even my old preceptor, who 
is shaking on the grave’s verge, has stowed 
away his sign of ‘ Boys’ Academy, and nails 
up in faney letters on his lintels, ‘ Young 
Gentleman’s Institute.’ Our discardec tailor, 
‘Snipper, has dropped the word roundabout 
from his bills, and speaks of ‘ceatee for 
young gents! 

Young ‘ gents!’ 

The race who strut with canes at five 
years of age, and are critics in pomatum at . 
eight! Who are learned in cassimeres at 
ten, and understand the mysteries of ‘ ome- 
leite soufflé’ at twelve! Who tyrannize 
over their shoemaker at fifteen, and profess 
the mysteries of the ballet at the same age! 
Who boast of amours at eighteen, and fairly 
scandalize their mothers at twenty ! 

We saw one this morning in an upper 
avenue. It was eleven o'clock, and he had 
just risen from breakfast. He had yawned 
over the news from Europe, but had di- 
gested the ‘ Forrest’ ease with his chocolate. 
He had cut out sundry advertisements about 
dogs, aud some referring to mysterious in- 
terviews, with half the letters of the alphabet. 
He had aired a hundred dollar dressing-case 
by his bath-room fire, and had succeeded in 
severing five hairs from the skin of his chin 
with a piece of polished Sheffied. He had 
d——d his father for refusing him a valet, 
and slammed the outer door in the face of 
his old nurse, who had come to dun him for 
the fiftieth time, for something on account 
of that ten dollars which she had loaned to 
him, for an indiscreet ‘ put up’ at billiards. 
He came down the steps shivering in a coul 
but bracing air. His boots were looking- 
glasses. His legs were spools, whereon 
threads of cassimere were rolled. He caused 
a passing horse to sneeze with the scent 











which his handkerchief exhaled, as he wayedg 
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it tot a , chitterling Miss of fourteen, who had 
stolen to the drawing-room window opposite 
to see her darling Freddy safe off * those 
horrid slippery steps.’ He consulted a time- 
piece, and wondered in his mind if it were 
too early for ‘ bitters.” He sighed to think 
that eligibility for club membership wa- 
called in ‘ question, like that in the vulyar 
matter of voting. He was looking forward 
to a walk towards his father’s office; to a 
cue-handling at Bassford’s; to a cup of cho- 
colate at Taylor’s, where he loved to ogle 
the country beauties who stray there day by 
day; to a flirtation for the evening pastime 
at the opera, or a dash at real life in the 
purlieus of the Hotel de Paris. 

And yet in the family bible which lies in 
the garret of his parvenu father, he was 
written down an infant only eighteen years 
ago! 

Boyish mind 2s well as boyish body i 
degenerating under metropolitan atmo- 
spheres. It may thumb political economy at 
fourteen years’ growth ; but it never relished 
Robinson Crusoe or Sandford and Merton. 
Classic fictions for youths did very well, i 
thinks, when the germ of young America 
was not yet unfolded: but they are ‘too 
slow’ now, when compared with ‘ Mysteries 
Reynolds,’ or ‘ Professor Ingraham.’ 

Shall it so continue? Or shall not Abbott 


5 


with his enchaining Histories, and older 
favorites, with Darleian illustrations, and 


newer workers in the elder mines of the 
childishly marvellous, pour so enlivening a 
stream npon the mind of * Young America,’ 
that affectations of maturity, dust of pru- 
riency, and stains from vicious fancies, may 
all be washed away from its surface ? 

Welcome, then, to any ‘new worker in| 
these elder mines of the childishly mar- 
vellous ;’ to this ‘Christopher Romaunt, who 
finds a good berth by the side of De Foe, 
Mrs. Hofland, Thomas Day, Peter Parley, | 
and Captain Marryatt, whose ‘ Midshipman | 
Ready’ and ‘ Children of the New Forest’ | 
gave him a fresh lease of fame in the me- | 
mories of those units of the rising gene-| 
ration who have some devotion to the ‘child. | 
‘ishly marvellous’ yet leavening their mental | 
composition. 

‘Tne Istanp Home’ is entitled to your! 
kindest favor, good reader. Its recesses are | 
refuge places for young adventure; for| 
youthful zest; for juvenile interest. And| 
we would rather be the author of the few 
and popular books in the heart of child-| 
hood, to dwell with boyish shouts and 
girlish silent wonder in the merry ‘ Holiday- 
time :’ to live of winter evenings in glowing 
hearts by cheerful country firesides : to wan- | 
der in the dreams of guileless innocence: to | 
be believed in as an oracle—than to write | 
the best play which all the ‘Guilds of Lite- | ¢ 
rature and Art,’ capable of existing together, 
could applaud in palaces for a twely emonth. | 

Our author will take rank with fathers | 
and mothers as a correct caterer to the 
imaginations of their younglings. He will be 
interwoven with memories of‘ Peter Parley.’ 
His skill in working up a climax of interest 
will be appreciated by his audience. His 
ingenuities of illustration may leave lessons 
in the minds of some future barrister and 
statesman. 

The work is the debut, we understand, of 
a member of the junior bar of our metro- 

lis, who, in the toils of an oe 
Satna, has yet turned aside to repay t 
the present race of childhood the debt which 
he ineurred in his own boyish day. With 





a fie \ 1 necessarily uarrowed : wit ith his metes 
and bounds necessarily prescribed, he has | 
proved himsclf, in his present tillage, a ge- 
nial sympathizer with the joys of childhood: | 
a master of vigorous rictoric: 
of fancy, and 
structor of plot. 


a possessor 


poetic en invenions con- 


BON GUALTIER'S BALLADS.* 


A Few weeks since several very ingenious 
correspondents were exercising the patience 
of our readers by a diseussion of the com- 
parative claims of 'Pheodore Martin and W. 
KE. Aytoun (of Blackwood’s Mavazine) to 
the authorship of the Bon Gualtier Ballads, 
There were two to one of them, we believe, 
in favor of common report and Mr. Martin. 
Unfortunately for the lookers-on it was all a 
dull abstraction, a question of mere diree- 
tory interest, of ordinary Chrisiian and sur- 
names, of tweedledum and tweedledee, while 
3on Gualtier himself, his wit, satire, and 
versification, remained a “ Yarrow unvisited.” 
The opuseula of that humorous writer, some- 
how marvellously escaping the prehensile 
fingers of our publishers, were yet unknown 
to American readers; though an oceasional 
whiff and stray aroma of the choice volume 
had now and then transpired through the 
columns of a magazine or newspaper. It is 
but justice, however, to the acumen of the 
publishers to state that a reprint of the book 
has been lately announeed by the enter- 
prising Redfield. 

In the meantime Mr. Orr, the London 
publisher of Bon Gualtier, has sent over a 
choice new edition of the Ballads, with new 
poems, new comical devices of Doyle and 
Leech, which we commend as the edition to 
the curious purchaser. Depend upon it, 
reader, your laugh will not only be facilitated 
by these explosions of the jovial pencil of | 
Punch’s best artists, but the heart will gain 
in honest light-hearted mirth what the | 
pocket loses in heavy cash by the purchase 
of this original copyrighted edition. 

A courteous note from a high authority in 
| London, we regret to say, perplexes ‘the 
scent of our astute correspondents, touching 
this important identification. “It is not for 
me,” writes our anxious observer, “ to reveal 
whether the veritable Bon Gualtier be Lord 
Brougham or Mr. Tennyson, the Duke of 
Wellington or Professor Aytoun, or even | 
Mr. Theodore Martin; but I may, without 
any breach of faith, offer my assurance that 
the Guesses of both your correspondents | 
are wide of the mark at present. R. B. has | 
not dispelled the delusion in respect to Ay- | 
tonn, Martin, and Bon Gualtier, but that is | 
no reason why you should not notice the | 
new edition in your ably conducted paper, | 
the Literary World.” Certainly not. 

Bon Gualtier’s Book of Ballads is simply | 
the wittiest and best thing of the kind since | 
the Rejected Addresses. Its parodies of | 
Lockhart (in the Spanish Ballads), of Ten- | 
nyson (his lovely sing-song puerilities), of | 
Macaulay (the sounding Roman strain), of |. 
Moses (the “puff poetical”), are, with a} 
dozen others, in various ways, any of them 
equal to the fumous Crabbe, and Scott, and 
Coleridge of the re-ascending Drury Lane. 

Who should not know the pathos of the 
maiden with “the Broken Pitcher,” and the 
sad catastrophe !— 


* The Book of Ballads. Fdited by Bon Gualtier. 
new edition with several new Bailads. Illastrated by 
Alfred Crowquill, Richard Doyle, and John Leech, 
Loudon: Orr & Co. New York : Bangs, Brother & Co, 
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Up rose the Modiich’ maider debi the knight 
she steals, 

And caught Alphonzo Guzman up tightly by 
the heels ; 

She tipped him in, and held him down beneath 
the bubbling water— 


‘ Now, take thou that fer venturing to kiss Af 
[lamet’s daughter 
Don Fernando Gomersalez, from the 


Spanish at Asiley’s, is a great achievement, 
equal to the renowned passage of the Cid. 
Breathiess is the pursuit in the ring, fierce 
the action :— 


Never on a ing 
stalwart Mec rT, 

Five beneath his stride so stately bear him o’er 

the trembling floor ; 

Atabians, black as midnight—on 

necks the rein he throws, 

And the outer and the inner feel the pressure of 
his toes. 


charger rides that stout and 


rle 


Five their 


Never wore that chieftain armor; in a knot 
himself he ties, 

With his grizzly head appearing in the centre of 
his thighs, 

Till the petrified spectator asks in paralysed 
alarm— 

Where may he the warriors body—which 
leg, and which is arm? 

* & 


* - 


Speed thee, speed thee, Bavieca! 
faster than the wind! 

Life and freedom are before thee, deadly foes 
give chase behind ! 

Speed thee up the sloping spring-board ; o’er 
the bridge that spans the seas ; 

Yonder gauzy moon will light thee through the 
grove of canvas trees. 


speed thee 


Close before thee, Pampeluna spreads her paint- 
ed pasteboard gate! 

Speed thee onward, gallant courser, speed thee 
with thy knightly freight— 

Vietory! the town receives 
ladies, this the tale is, 

Which I learned in Astley’s cireus, of Fernando 
Gomersalez 


them! Gentle 


The American Ballads are clever, but the 
lay of Mr. Colt is not a subject for humor- 
ous writing. The incidents are offensive; 
cruelty should never be trifled with. 

But for the sake of the rhyme, there would 
appear something unendurably absurd in the 
part Mr. Bryant is made to play in the Fight 
with the Snapping Turtle. Who ean re- 
cognise our calm poet of meditation in such 
scenes as this, albeit not unused to the poli- 
tical arena? Willis and Bryant go out to the 
deadly encounter :— 


Come thou with me, Cullen Bryant, 
Come with me as squire I pray ; 
Be the Homer of the battle 
That I go to wage to-day. 


- - - * 


On the bank Jay Cullen Bryant, 
As the second moon arose ; 
Gouging on the sloping green sward 
Some imaginary foes. 
- * 


- * 


Then a hideous head was lifted, 
With such huge distended jaws, 
Thet they might have held Goliath 
Quite as well as Rufus Dawes. 


Paws of elephantine thickness 
Dragged its body from the bay, 

And it glared at Cullen Bryant 
In a most unpleasant way. 


* + * 7 


“ Gouge him, Bryant! darn ye, gouge him ' 
Gouge him while he’s on the shore !” 
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And his thumbs were straightway buried 
Where no thumbs had pierced before. 


“Such were the notes our once loved 
poets sung!” and such, by a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, is exhibited the omnipotence of 
verse over nonsensé, grossness, and ab- 
surdity ! 

Here is Locksley Hall in a pewter mea- 
sure of small beer, in the dissipated Dick 
Swiveller cockney “Lay of the Love- 
lorn :"— 


Comrades, you may pass the rosy. 
mission of the chair, 

I shal] leave you for a little, for I'd like to take 
the air. 


With per- 


Whether ’twas the sauce at dinner, or that glass 
of ginger beer, 

Or these strong cheroots, I know not, but I feel 
a little queer. 


* * - * * 


Oh, my cousin, spider-hearted! Oh, my Amy! 
No, confound it ! 

1 must wear the mournful willow—all around 
my hat I’ve bound it. 


Falser than the Bank of Fancy—frailer than a 
shilling glove, 

Puppet to a father’s anger,—minion to a nabob’s 
love! 


* ” * * * 


Happy! Damme! Thou shalt lower to his 
level day by day, 

Changing from the best of china to the com- 
monest of clay. 


As the husband is, the wile is,—he is stomach- 
plagued and old ; 

And his curry soups will make thy cheek the 
color of his gold. 


When his feeble love is sated, he will hold thee 
surely then 

Something lower than his hookah,—something 
less than his cayenne. 


* * * * - 


Oh, ’tis well that I should bluster,—much I’m 
like to make of that ; 

Better comfort have I found in singing “ All 
Around my Hat.” 


But that song, so wildly plaintive, palls upon 
my British ears. 

’T will not do to pine for ever—I am getting up 
in years. 


Can’t I turn the honest penny, scribbling for the 
weekly press, 

And in writing Sunday libels drown my private 
wretchedness ? 


Oh, to feel the wild pulsation that in manhood’s 
dawn I knew, 

When my days were all before me, and my 
years were twenty-two. 


When I smoked my independent pipe along the 
Quadrant wide, 

With the many larks of London flaring up on 
every side. 


When I went the pace so wildly, caring little 
what might come, 

Coffee-milling care and sorrow, with a nose- 
adapted thumb. 


* * * * - 


I'll to Afric, lion-haunted, where the giant 
forest yields 

Rarer robes and finer tissue than are sold at 
Spitalfields. 


Or to burst all chains of habit, flinging habit’s 
self aside, 

I shall walk the tangled jungle in mankind's 
primeval pride ; 





Feeding on the luscious berries and the rich | 
cassava root, | 

Lots of dates and lots of guavas, clusters of 
forbidden fruit. 


Never comes the trader thither, never o’er the 
purple main 

Sounds the oith of British commerce, or the 
accents of Cockaigne. 


There, methinks, would be enjoyment, where no 
envious rule prevents ; 

Sink the steamboats! euss the railways! rot, 
oh, rot the Three per Cents! 

There the passions, cramped no longer, shall 
have space to breathe, my cousin ! 

I will take some savage woman—unay, I'll take 
at least a dozen. 


There I'll rear my young mulattoes, as no Bond 
Street brats are reared : 

They shall dive for alligators, catch the wild 
goats by the beard— 


Whistle to the cockatoos, and mock the hairy- 
faced baboon, 

Worship mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 


Shades of Typee, is not this most “ad- 
mirable fooling ?” 








MR. GUILD’S PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY | 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY.* 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


I intended to have ealled the attention of! 
your readers, some time ago, to the import-| 
ant addition that has recently been made to 
the library of our University. You and| 
they are aware, that a few weeks since, the 
library of the late Dr. Jarvis was sold at 
auction in New York, after having been 
offered to several institutions at private sale, | 
and for a very small sum. Dr, Jarvis, 
though not a very great nor a very learned | 
man, was a man of much learning, good; 
taste, a decided love for good books, and 
who had enjoyed rare opportunities for col- 
lecting them. It was my chance to meet} 
him in several places, during his long resi- | 
dence in Europe, and I can bear witness to | 
the judgment and intelligence with which | 
his purchases were made. At Lausanne, he | 
had found part of Gibbon’s library, still | 
lining the walls of that quiet mansion, where | 
the last volumes of the greatest work in | 
English historical literature were written. | 
In Rome he had followed up the winter | 
sales which spread so many of the rare| 
volumes of historical and ecclesiastical eru- | 
dition over Europe. In Paris and in Ger-| 
many he had kept steadily in view his darling | 
aim, the formation of a scholar’s library, and 
when, after an absence of many years, he 
returned to the United States, he brought 
with him such a2 collection as had never 
been brought to our shores before. There 
were the Byzantines, in those magnificent 
folios of Paris, with their firm, solid paper, : 
their clear artistie type, and rich bindings. 
There were the volumes of that giant Mura- 
tori, the product of sixty years’ toil amid 
libraries and archives. There were the 
fathers, in their choicest form—-the united 
labors of the patient and labor-loving Bene- 
dictines. There were the classics of Italy, 
the Latin and the Italian—choice editions— 
which have made Burmannus, and Valesius, 
and Gronovius, so dear to the scholars of all 
succeeding times. Great illustrated works 
too—Egypt, the noblest result of Napoleon’s 
adventurous campaign; Etruria, in the 
laborious tomes of Inghirami, Herculyneum, 


* From the Providence Journal, Dec. 18, [* 





‘ 


and Palmyra, and Baalbec, and many, many 
more of those inestimable records of artistic 
skill and antiquarian lore. A library, in 
short, that might make a man willing to 
nail up his doors, and consent never to cross 


his threshold again. 


It is very strange that out of the many 
institutions that want books, and have the 
means of getting them, none should have 
known how to profit by such an opportunity 
of laying a broad foundation for a working 
library. But so it was, and all those pre- 
cious volumes were brought to the hammer. 
It is a comfort, however, to reflect, that sinee 
it could not be oterwise, we came in for so 
goodly a share; for, after Dr. Haight, whe 
bought for the General Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, the most extensive pur- 
chaser was Mr. Guild, the judicious and 


|intelligent librarian of Brown University. 


How judicious and low intelligent he proved 
himself you will readily see, if you will take 


| the pains, or rather do yourself the pleasure, 
'to look over the new cases, and examine the 


prices, with Brunet and Bohn for your 
guides. For books have their price current 
as well as cotton, and breadstuffs, and oils, 
and printing cloths, and all that vast array 
of commerce in which our good country 
deals so largely. The only difference is, 
that the Ages of books must be learnt by a 
far more laborious process, and your memory 
well posted in the mysteries of editions, and 
reprints, and mutilations, and full sets; and 
Mr. Guild’s was, for he had been a pupil of 
Professor Jewett, the first bibliographer of 


| our country, and who has done, and is doing, 


more for this indispensable department of 


knowledge than any man in it, except, per- 
| haps, Mr. Cogswell. 


If you would feast your eyes on choice 
things, take down that Folard’s Polybius, 
and turn over those exquisite engravings, 
which make the pages of the old historian 
so clear and impressive. Have you ever 
seen Brotier’s Tacitus? It was the great 
edition, as you well know, fifty years ago, 
and still remains so, after all that Germany 
has done in collating manuscripts and cor- 
recting texts. You will find Breguigny’s 
Tables Chronologiques, where all the char- 
ters, and diplomas, and acts of the French 
monarchy are indexed with a clearness and 
precision that enables the historian to walk 
straight forward, with firm step, through 
those intricate paths. When Bongarsius 
collected the original historians of the Cru- 
sades, he called his two massive folios Gest: 
Dei per Francos, A less enthusiastic ad- 


| mirer of the bloody tale once suggested that 


Gesta Diaboli would come nearer to the 
truth. But however this may be, there they 
are, bound up in one weighty tome, and the 
next time you atiempt to wade through 
Mill, you have only to take this down to 
see how many blunders he has made. But 


‘rarest of all, and above all price for the true 


lover of history in her sources, are those 
five folios of Duchesne, Historie Franeo- 
rum Scriptores, and rarer still, the additional 
volume so hard to find, which contains the 
original record of the adventurous history 
of the Normans. Schott, too, is there, with 
his Hispania I!lustrata—folios ~ again, and 
close by their side, Pistorius, with his four 
folios for Germany, and his three for Poland 
—no modern compilations—but the old 


_chroniclers themselyes—monks and learned 


clerks of the olden time—who told in suck 


quaint Latin what strange things their own 


eyes had witnessed, and little dreamed, as 
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they wrote it by the dim light of their con- | 
vent cells, that it would one day be read— | 
or, at least, respectfully treasured up, in | 
Manning Hall. But 1 should fill more! 
columns than they sometimes give lines to | 
n whole reign, if | were to go through our 
new treasures one by one. One wor 
ever, for Spanheim, and then come and 
for yourself. I[t Gibbon’s copy——the 
identical copy which he read on the banks 
of Lake Leman, as he was preparing for that 
Italian journey which gave us the Decline 
and Fall. Two massive folios, once richly 
hound--with paper that seems made to last 
for ever, and print worthy to last with it—- 
the medals from which he extracted such 
treasures of curious Jore, engraved with a 
delicacy that would make an amateur’s eyes | 
gleam with delight. And if yours do not | 
gleam too, as you look at them, and you do 
not feel a singular, indefinable sensation 
throbbing along your veins, when you re- 
member what eyes have rested on them, 
may you be condemned for ever to Mavor | 
and Russell, and never allowed to put your 
profane hand on Gibbon again. G. 


, how- 
sec 


Vv: 


vis 





MARKS AND REMARKS. 
A NINE DAYS’ wonpER is all this New York 
fume about Kossuth, says a fusty parlor 
orator, who, to preserve his independence, | 
listens to or reads none of the most remark- 
able speeches of modern times. “It will all 
blow over; it’s only a nine days’ wonder?!” 
And what, wise Mr. Pragmatist, pray inform 
me, is not a nine days’ wonder? Fipkins’s 
marriage was a nine days’ wonder; two 
large family circles were thrown into terrific 
gyration about it; Dismal place was beside 
itself with private carriages and white kids 
at noonday, and Brown was shouting six 
mortal hours at the top of his lungs; yet 
the last equipage rumbled away, and Brown 
kept an afternoon appointment with a fune- 
ral ;—but it was a tremendous thing finally | 
for Fipkins, as the lawyers in that cele- | 
brated divorce ease, and the public, had good 
reason to know. There was Flasher’s elec- 
tion to Congress, when the whole town 
voted, and the horses’ heads were swept by | 
huge cotton banners, with Flasher for Con- 
gress insulting the heavens in letters a foot | 
long. People the next day ate their break- 
fasts as usual; but it did not end there, | 
as that casting vote showed which threw half 
a million of contracts over to the opposite 
party. The Boston Tea Party was once a 
nine days’ wonder, but it turned the fate of 
a continent, and is a wonder still. M. Louis 
Buonaparte’s visit to Boulogne was a nine 
days’ wonder, hardly that; and on what “ bad 
eminence” is not M. Buonaparte now? The 
public should not expect to be in an ecstasy 
for ever. No cause requires it, and no pub- 
lie can stand it. You didn’t expect the ora- 
tors of the evening to be vociferous for ever, 
or Mr. Beecher to be bringing chain-shot to 
Church with him to this time. The ques- 
tion is, was the cause a just one, and the 
speeches of trne utterance? If they were, 
you need not be afraid of the world’s going 
about its ordinary business to-day. It will 
not forget them to-morrow. ‘Time is a safe 
guardian of excellence, a much better cus- 
todian than you are inclined to think. It has | 
remembered the siege of Troy several thou- | 
sand years, and embalmed “much smaller | 
&pecimens of men than your illustrious Kos- | 
suth. Time will take care of him; and | 
' 


| 


} 


hundred years hence, your grandchildren 
will be marvelling a thousand fold over your 


/ed him to have a few books, on condition of | 


| distinguished orator from abroad, a gre 


| passes away—but not from the heart of the 
| people of America. 





nine days’ wonder of 1851, even as you are 
now staring open-mouthed and goggle-eyed 
at one Patrick Henry, w ‘ 
many people in Virginia went about in 1776 


hom, doubtless, 





r 


pronou a mimbusr’—a great excite- 
ment the Court-house, to be sure—but it 
would all blow over! ‘That wind hus not! 
come yet 

The Lendon Atheneum, we perceive, vives 


credit to the story of Kossuth gaining his 
knowledge of English language from 
Shakspeare while in prison, ‘The story 
runs that when, fourteen years ago, he was 
thrown into an Austrian dungeon for daring 
to publish the debates in the Hungarian 
Parliament, he was kept for some time in 
solitary confinement, without books or paper; 
but that afterwards, in consequence of the 


‘ 


representations of the Diet, his jailors allow- | 


his not asking for works on politics. He | 
chose a copy of Shakspeare, and an Eng- | 
lish dictionary. It was a sad blunder of the | 
Austrian police to give him Shakspeare for 
a prison companion.” ‘The same journal 


| 
ne 
thus hits the secret of his eloquence :— 


|* What seems more particularly Kossuthian 


~-ihat is, personal—-in his eloquence, is, its 
moral undertone. Master of his subject, he | 
speaks to other nations with the energy, | 
but also with much of the gravity, of | 
history.” While these houors are paid to a | 


at 
man of our country, an orator too, second | 
in hearty hold upon the people to none, is | 
passing his last hours at the capital, the | 
sacred city of the Republic, by the tomb of | 
Washington, where the illustrious men of | 
the State came up—to die, Harrison, Adams, | 
Taylor, Calhoun. A day of touching remi- 
niscence will it be, when Henry Cray | 


The destruction of the CongREssionaL 
Liprary at Washington is a cireumstance 
which should be turned to account for the 


| future, in the better preservation of interests 


of that class. The particular cause given of | 

. . . . s | 
the disaster, in an imperfect flue connected | 
with a furnace, is a not uncommon souree of 


loss of property by fire, as shown recently | 


; : ; 
in the destruction of a churel), and the par- | 


| tial loss of a Public School building in this | 


city, and might be specially guarded against. | 
An exceptional clause in insurance policies, | 
or a strict examination of buildings by insur- 
ance agents, would go very far to secure 
greater caution and safety. We regret the 


loss in the library of what cannot be replac- | 


ed, the books of Jefferson, the presentation 


copies of foreign governments, the original 


paintings, busts, medals, &c. The libra- 
rian’s report to the House of Representatives 


| speaks of 20,000 volumes saved, 35,000 de- 


stroyed. In the beginning of 1850, this 
library, according to the competent report of 


| Mr. Jewett, among the publications of the 


Smithsonian Institution, contained about 


| 50,000 volumes, a few MSS., a series of 


medals designed by Denon and executed by 
order of the French Government, commemo- 
rative of events during the reign of Napo- 
leon, &e. 

The first Library of Congress was found- 
ed April 24,1800. It was a collection of 
about 3,000 volumes, made by Dr. Mitchell, 
Mr. Gallatin, and others. ‘This was de- 
stroyed by the British Army on the 24th 
August, 1814, Jefferson then offered his 
collection to Congress. It consisted of 
about 7,000 volumes, for which Mr. Jeffer- 


| son received $23.000. The annual appro- 
| priation of late years has been $5,000 for 
miscellaneous books, and $1,000 for law 
books, with a yearly inerease of about 1,800 
volumes. The library apartment was the 
| finest in the Capitol—the main room being 
92 feet in leugth, 34Veet in width, and 36 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| feet in height, containing twelve alcoves, six 
'on each side, divided by a gallery. The 


re 
a\ 


books were stranged according to the sys- 
tem pursued by Mr. Jefferson, on the division 
of Lord Bacon, sections of the 
Memory, Imagination, Judgment; an excel- 
leut arrangement for a private library, though 
Mr. Jewett considered it an unfortunate 
one in the present instance. Many of the 
best books, those of modern statisties, for- 
ciga reports, &e., may, we suppose, be readily 
replaced with the pecuniary resources of 
Congress. We notice with regret that some 
of the collections received by M. Vattemare 
have perished. We trust that his enthusi- 
asm and prompt facilities may again be en- 
listed in this service. 

We have noticed the recent negotiation of 
the most important INTERNATIONAL Copy- 
RIGHT treaty yet undertaken, that between 
Kugland and France, and have commended 
its reasonable provisions as a precedent for 
our own legislators. A similar aet of pro- 
teetion both with England and France is 
now imperatively called for by the wants of 
this country at home and abroad, as a mea- 
sure of justice and self-interest. This ques- 
tion has been often demonstrated in our 
columns, and we are ready to recur to it 
again. The usage of booksellers, we per- 
ceive, of late, has gone far towards acknow- 
ledging the principle involved. Liberal sums 


the 


nto 


j have been paid to foreign authors for the 


early sheets of their new works, to secure a 
first edition, and “ the courtesy of the trade” 
protects the purchaser in this case from rival 
reprints. Our own publishers and authors 
are on a better footing abroad. At the 
present time they enjoy a full copyright pro- 
tection in England. The London Times 
intimates that this cannot be expected to be 
permanent without adequate return on this 
side of the water. “When this question 
comes to be finally settled,” says that jour- 
nal, after pointing out the vast number of 
readers under the English flag, “ American 
authors can only expect the same measure of 
regard to their interests as their own 
Government extends towards the literary 
property of British subjects. For the 
moment they may have the advantage in our 
murket, but let them be well assured that 
such a state of things cannot be continued.” 
| Our legislators should look into this matter 
seriously. ‘lhe common, peaceful rights of 
literature throughout the world are at least 
| quite as important affairs for adjustment and 
| the Law of Nations as the rights of war and 
| mutual destruction. A community of litera- 
}ture among the nations would be, in the 
| end, a community of peace. 

Mr. Riddle, the agent of the United States 
in the superintendence of the American 
| portion of the World’s Fair, has secured a vote 
| from the Board of Aldermen granting the use 
| of Madison Square for the ereetion of a build- 

ing of iron and glass, six hundred by two 
hundred feet, for an IspusTRIAL EXHIBITION 
| of all nations, in this city the next summer. 
|The recompense to the city is to be the 
| erection by Mr. R. of a suitable iron railing 
;about the square. Of the returns directly 
}and materially to the proprietors and the 
| city some estimate may be formed from the 
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following calculation of proceeds to the city | the business of the Cooper monument com-| is not distinguished by any beauties of style, 
of London from its late Exhibition, which | mittee, preparing the celebration at which | any particular grasp of thought, or any great 
we find credited to the Army and Navy Dis- | Bryant is to deliver the oration. Nathaniel novelty of research; and his edition of 
patch : | Hawthorne, who has just drawn off a third | Bacon’s works is, it is said, about to be su- 
Exursrrion Expenses Incurnep sy rs Visi- | °F fourth series of his Twice Told Tales perseded by an edition from other hands. 
Tors. —£500,000 were received at the doors of | {rom his nutty old vintage, has exchanged | His knowledge of our early literature was 
the Exhibition ; £557,000 by the metropolitan | the ice and snows of Lenox for a village | extensive; and his volumes of selections 
railways ; say a fourth of that, or £140,000, by | shelter near Boston, at Newton; while Her- | from Taylor, Barrow, and others, were made 
the other railways. A sum fully equal to the | man Melville, close-reefed in his library at) with taste and learning. He was in his 82d 
receipts of the Exhibition, it is supposed, was | Pittsfield, is doubling old Saddleback and year.” 
spent within it for refreshments. It is estimated | winter, with a thermometer below zero, it is Of other recent deaths we notice that of 
that there are some 5,000 omnibuses in and | rumored on anew literary tack for the public Wilhelm Meinhold, whose Amber Witch en- 
about the metropolis, most of which, we are | when he next emerges in Cliff street. Emer- joys a wide popularity in this country. He 
assured, received from £10 to £15 a week over | son js delivering a course of Lectures at Bos- died at Charlottenburg. He was one of the 
their usual erty 7 they earned £10, it ton “on the Conduct of Life,” where there old Lutheran party in Pomerania, but had 
bape ghia pal ae ne et Sagan is abundant room for his fine talking and lately lived in retirement.—Priessnitz, the 
cvenk 4 a lide eat Ge £120 saa ‘/ _ humor ; and, what is more, we have the celebrated Founder of Hydropathy, died at 
the twenty weeks, or £120,000 for only 1000 | Promise of hearing them this season at New  Grafenburg on the 26th of November, at the 
of them. Besides this, there are other personal York. Mr, Simms is at his Carolina country age of 52. In the morning of that day 
expenses amounting to at least as much as the seat at Woodlands with a new historical | Priessnitz was up and stirring at an early 
cab and omnibus hire, that is one million more ; | work in progress. Our readers will perceive hour, but complained of the cold, and had 


putting these sums together, we have— ‘his genial pen “at home ” in another column. |} wood brought in to make a large fire. His 
Received at doors of Exhibition £500,000 | Mr. Paulding, at Hyde Park, is not unmind- | friends had for some time believed him to be 
Suant withia di BOG, ful of contemporary literature, as our pages | suffering from dropsy of the chest, and at 
Spent within ditto : : ‘ 506,000 J y ’ pag g psy ’ 


557.009 |from time to time agreeably witness. Mr. ' their earnest entreaty he consented to take a 
§ Jd, 00 5S y . 


Ditto on railways , , * 4 140,000 | Bristed, at our last advices and aecording to little medicine, exclaiming all the while, “It’s 
Ditto cabs and omnibuses_ . . 1,000,000 | his sobriquet of Carl Benson in a poem in| of no use.” He would see no physician, but 
Ditto personal! expenses ‘ . 1,000,000 | our last number, was in Paris, carrying on | remained to the last true to his profession. 


diligently his literary oceupations while About four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
£3,697,000 | abroad. He has, we believe, on hand a new | 26th he asked to be carried to bed; and 
The public is not particularly informed of | Seties of papers for Fraser's Magazine. | upon being laid down, expired. 
the details of this New York Exhibition, but | Mr. Fields, the Boston poet and publisher, | The London Times states that there is an 
it has been stated that many of the recent | Was also in Paris, to witness the coup d'état. | intention among English Aretie officers “ to 
Exhibitors at London will enter largely into | Mr. Squier is in London among authors and) propose a national testimonial to Mr. Grin- 
it, and that English painters and sculptors | savans, his pen not idle, and awaiting the | NELL, for his noble and humane conduct in 
will be liberally represented. Nor is it un-| publication of his book on Nicaragua by | fitting out, at his private expense, the expe- 
likely to meet with opposition as a private { Murray. Bayard Taylor, by his pleasant let- | dition which sailed last year from the United 
speculation, on legal grounds connected with | ters of travel in the Tribune, is entering | States in search of Sir John Franklin, under 
the use of the Park and the views of the | upon Egypt with zest and spirit, after a | the command of Lieut. De Haven.” : 
neighborhood. We shall probably soon | Steam voyage from Trieste, by way of the) Dy, Kane, of Philadelphia, the surgeon to 
hear something more definite respecting it. | Greek isles and Smyrna. Dr. Robinson has | the Expedition is to make the scientific ob- 
Of personal MOVEMENTS OF AUTHORS We | again left New York to accomplish another jects of the cruise the subject of a series of 
find several notices in the foreign journals, | tour in the Holy Land, from which we may | jectyres before the Smithsonian Institution 
Dickens, the title of whose promised new | expect valuable topographical and critical | 9 Washington. 
work is not yet given, has been acting with results, Dr. Conewell the librarian of the Astor 
his brother amateurs in the provinces in The Atheneum brings us the following Library has iotarend from his visit to Eu- 
Bulwer’s play, for the benefit of the Guild, | OBITUARY notice of an author distinguished rope with: renewed health end come trent 
—of which it is sometimes shrewdly ques- | honorable association with the higher | thousand additional volumes purchased for 
tioned whether an author’s poor-house on | English Literature :—* The London papers | his Institution 
Sir Lytton’s lordly grounds is quite the | announce the death, at Boulogne, on the; The approaching anniversary celebration 
appropriate refuge for broken-down penmen. | 27th of November, of Basil Montagu, Q. C.,| of the Birrupay OF FRANKLIN will be held 
It is John Bull’s custom to label people in| the learned editor of Lord Bacon—but to be| on the 16th. Saturday, the day falling on 
all sorts of parish and other institutions;| known hereafter more enduringly as the | Sunday A dinner will be given at Niblo’s 
but a less marked and obvious dependence, | friend of Coleridge. Mr. Montagu was the | Saloon Dr. Francis will be the President 
even upon the fruits of their own associated | son of Lord Sandwich (Jemmy Twitcher) of the evenin who will doubtless turn the 
contributions, would better suit the literary | by the unfortunate Miss Ray, killed in the! oeeasion to od account, with his well 
character. Thackeray, whose name pairs off | Piazza of Covent Garden, in the year 1779, Senate Ports for historical reminiscences 
with Dickens, as naturally as Smollet and|in a fit of frantic jealousy, by the Rev. Mr. | and his camanaiiie dianshi ' f the d 
Fielding go together, at last accounts was|Hackman. The murder has been commemo- | ; gsc 
gg gether, . | fame of Franklin. 
proceeding to Edinburgh to deliver his | rated in aGrub street ballad, which Sir Wal-| An extension of the lite CENSORSHIP 
course of lectures on the “ Humorous Writers | ter Scott was fond of quoting: exetchasd be the dedsek the ities 
of the Eighteenth Century.” We trust that | : tac tenestintians atic tes 


he has not forgotten his promised visit to A Sandwich favorite was this fair, | volutionin Europe isthe interference with the 
New York. Alfred ‘Tennyson, we see it! B “ eager slag correspondents of foreign journals, Writers 
stated in the Critic, is passing the winter at | Thi et Ao one ate = et | for the Gtabe and Morning Chronicle have 
Florence, with his brother the poet, eho ta! us story fatal proved. | been ordered to quit France. {tis a not un- 
married to an Italian lady there. Mr. and | A clergyman, O wicked one, important illustration of the “intervention 

Mrs. Browning, no longer looking out of| In Covent Garden shot her ; | system, the principle of which we have re- 
Casa Guidi windows, are in Paris studying | No —— ae oy oe her God, | cently heard so ably discussed. This in the 
the latest trick of the revolutionary drama. | It’s hoped He’s not forgot her. comment of the conservative London T'imes 


ag We apc Ca | SY Stel Their offence, it will be understood, is 
paneled lh gc Mr. Montagu was a member of Gray’s the publication of truth, and their refusal to 
_ Normandy, a “guessing” writer in Inn; and is said to have selected that Inn of make the press of England the vehicle of the 
the Critic suggests, for the purpose of pick- | Court from his early idolatry (such we may lies of the French police ; for we can well 
ing up associations for a life of William the | truly call it) for the works and even charac-! understand that a government which has 
Conqueror. Frederika Bremer arrived home ter of Lord Bacon. He was called to the extinguished all light in the heart of its own 
at Stockholm at the end of November, in| Bar in 1798; but never distinguished him- capital will endeavor to shut out every in- 
season to be present at the funeral of her) self either on circuit or in Westminster Hall. trusive ray from its frontiers. These occur- 
a a oe ao Bromet, from whom, | In conversation he was argumentative, yet | rences involve important national interests, 
4 ated, oo in netite a very large fortune. cool ; and on most occasions was a Jistener | and are an infringement of the rights as well 
Me ~ - - geen! burecirn Washington | after Coleridge’s own heart, Asa vwriter,he|as the property of British subjects in 2 
g e seen frequently in town, on | has but slender merit. His ‘ Life df Bacon’ | friendly country. We trust, therefore, that 


\ 


Carlyle is reported to be on a_ pedestrian | 
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they will meet with the immediate attention 
of our own government; and the measures 
taken by Lord Palmerston to obtain redress 
will be a fair test of the protection his Lord- 
ship affords to the Queen’s subjects abroad, 
as well as of the sympathy he has recently 
expressed with so much warmth for nations 
which have lost their freedom. British sub- 


jects abroad are undoubtedly bound to live , 


peaceably under the governments of foreign 
States, whatever they may be; but the 


attempt to enslave or dupe the press of this | 


country by the interference of a foreign 


lice is an act of despotism to which we 
Our correspondence in | 


aave but one reply. 
foreign countries is not carried on for the 
purpose of taking any undue part in their 
affairs, but for the information and use of the 
public at home, where alone these communi- 
cations are published.” 

A CORRESPONDENT inquires if the Latin 
chimes of bells which we quoted from Mr. 
Longfellow’s “ Golden Legend ” are the new 
earillons which we gave him credit for, and 
—— us with the following parallels from 
old Fuller :— 


“The ascribed uses of bells are thus set forth in some 
monkish lines, translated by Fuller:" 


Men’s deaths I tell 

By doleful knell. 

Lightning and thunder 

I break asunder. 

§ On Sabbath all 

? To church eer) 
The slee ea 

Excito lentos } I raise res A bed. 

} The winds so fierce 

I do disperse. 

§ Men’s cruel rage 

(I do assuage. 


Funera plango 
Falgora frango } 
Sabbata pango 


Dissipo ventos 


Paco cruentos 


Of course these are not Mr. Longfellow’s 
any more than they are Fuller’s. The Latin 
we took to be simply a cento of the capital 
old monkish stuff on this subject, an 
more Mr. Longfellow’s original property 
than his use of the Cross of Dorat on his 
title-page, with its centric device. But we 
did give him credit for several fine thoughts 
of his own on the topic of bells, which 
giants, according to Mr. Whistlecraft, abomi- 
nale— 


Giants abominate the sound of bells— 


and we proceeded to quote them. From 
another correspondent we have a learned let- 
ter cutting up the bridge-making of the 
Pontifex, which we shall probably print in 
our next. 








ODE TO KOSSUTH. 
I. 


Kossvutu ! thine is the cause of truth and right,-- 
Thou canst hope fervently and fear not: 

Oppresséd nations keep thee in their sight, 

And angels stand about thee in their might. 
Kings on their ancient thrones shall rot ; 

But thy good cause still onward, gathering 

strength, 

Shal! bear thee to thy triumph, till at length 

Thy country’s freedom and mankind’s shal! be 

United in one common destiny. 


Il. 


The nations claim a hero in their need, 
Whose voice can, trumpet-like, proclaim 
The coming jubilee, and bravely plead 
The rights of human brotherhood to feed 
In human hearts one sacred flame. 
Armies, for spoil and vain ambition’s dreams, 
Have passed o’er Alpine heights and ocean 
streains ; 
When struggling nations call to us afar, 
What barriers then should stay the glorious 
war? 


il. 
Kossuth! speak out thy heart, and we must 
hear, 
For thou the right hast dearly won ; 
The Hero and the Martyr—-thou dost bear 
Thy strong credentials from a higher sphere— 
It were a crime thy plea to shun. 
Great representative of human right! 
'Uttering thy thoughts of power in words of 
light, 
| Thine is th’ authority which freemen own, 
They scorn the tyrant, but yield truth the 
throne. 
Iv. 
Thou com’st not here an imbecile exile, 
To seek a home among the free, 
Or rest thy “ wearied virtue” here awhile 
Under relenting fortune’s soothing smile :— 
Thy soul still full of Hungary, 
Thou art her hero still ; nor can the storm 
Which shattered thee destroy thy gallant form: 
Within our friendly haven thou'lt repair 
Thy damage,—then once more the battle dare. 
v. 
| But when thou dost once more the battle dare, 
| Obedient to thy country’s call, 
| And matehest Hungary to Austria there,— 
| Must then the Russian leave his northern lair, 
And on the weaker fiercely fall? 
| May not a nation struggling for its life 
| Demand, at least, an equal field of strife ? 


| Despot backs despot—woe to the people, woe! | 


| Who, free themselves, no fellow-feeling show. 
vi. 
| Kossuth! thy honest voice hath stern applied 
To nations as to men the law 
| Which we as men received, as States denied. 
| The despot and the priest, by thee defied, 
In thy bold speech would seek a fiaw ; 
But Christian freemen here will simply read 
What the Great Teacher taught by word and 
deed— 





| 
| 


nO | Th’ immortal law of charity defined 


As love to God, and love to all mankind. 
Vil. 
| Kossuth! thy eause is precious in our eyes, 
| For thou art Freedom’s youngest son : 
| Thee, the Deliverer! we recognise, 
And on thy shouiders, fallen from the skies, 
The mantle of our Washington. 
Thy cause and Hungary’s is also ours ; 
The tyrant’s frown on thee that darkly lowers, 
First blighting thee and thine, would reach our 
shore, 
And quench the light of freedom evermore. 
Ville 
And we accept thy mission as divine, 
And with full hearts thy weleome shout— 
Come, man of Providence—hero benign ! 
Make the old forms of truth before us shine, 
Oh! long obscured by fear and doubt ; 
And we will show the tyrants of the world 
Our stars and stripes of freedom wide unfurled ; 
And be, what God and heroes meant us erst to 


The light and hope of all who battle to be free. 
Henry P. Tappan. 
New Yors, Dec. 1851. 





SLEEP. 
BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 

On, faithful friend, whose white, pure eyelids 
close 

O’er thy pale cheeks with sad and calm repose, 

Whose sweet lips tremble with the thought of 
dreams, 

My fancy paints thee golden-haired, with 
gleams 

Of strange intelligence upon thy face, 

Like the blue heavens ere yet the moon doth 
trace 

Her path of light upon the waiting skies ; 

A vision bright thou seemest to mine eyes. 





| Clothed a with cloud-like haze I see thee 
stand, 
Afar, yet near, like spirit, yet with hand 
So soft, so warm, laid gently on my breast, 
And voice like more than music, that I rest 
As thou dost bid me, and to thee I give 
Hands, hope, heart, love, aye, life itself, to live 
The hours of night ’neath thy protecting care,— 
, Thou that dost all my tears and trials share. 


I had a grief, thou camest to me then 

Serene and firm. Sweet Sleep did greet me, 
when 

All human aid and tenderness were naught, 

And as her arms my crushed form silent sought, 

She breathed o’er weeping eye delightful calm, 

And poured in sorrowing heart most holy balm, 

And, patient waiting, with her quiet smile 

She led me to forgetfulness the while. 


Has Pain strong-handed smit with heavy blow 
The quivering nerve, and ruthlessly laid low 
The precious gift of Health? Great God! 
how drear 
Was life, till Sleep, with accents clear 
Out spoke “ J come,” then like a lurid star 
Shot the dark guest disease to scenes afar, 
And visions of celestial peace were seen, 
| Or blest oblivion reigned where pain had been. 


| Thou stirrest with thy softly waving wing 
The realm of dreams, a thousand voices sing 
Sublimest music of the upper skies, 
While in the breast dear memories arise,— 
Thou bringest back lost friends, lost hope, lost 
love, 
| And twilight images of hours above, 
| Delicious Sleep, faint shadow of that rest 
| That meets the longing soul in regions blest. 


Friends seem sincere—oh, show me love like 
thine, 

Sleep the consoler, tender, true, divine, 

Sleep, Sleep, oh, where on earth, or air, or 


sky, 
Is cadence like thy name? Serene they die 
About whose couch thou lingerest with thy 
breath, 
No partings dread disturb their silent death, 
They fade like flowers, who, from thy blest 
repose, 
Pass to that “sleep in Christ” an angel knows. 
CuaresTon, 8. C. 








THE ARTIST AND HIS PUBLIC. 
From the German of Riickert. 


Is it necessary to prefix for the information of our 
readers that this is a satire on any people who set 
up for artists and critics without having the requisite 
organs or culture ? 


Tue dumb man asked the blind man: 
Canst do a favor, pray ? 
Could I the harper find, man ? 
Hast seen him pass to-day ? 
I take, myself, small pleasure 
In harp-tones,—almost none,— 
Yet much I’d like a measure 
Played for my deaf young son. 


The blind man quick made answer : 
I saw him pass my gate ; 

I’ll send my lame young man, sir, 
To overtake him straight. 

At one look from his master, 
Away the cripple ran, 

And fast and ever faster, 
He chased the harper-man. 


The harper comes, elated, 
And straight to work he goes, 
His arms were amputated, 
He fingered with his toes. 
All hearts his playing captured, 
The deaf man was all ear, 
The blind man gazed enraptured, 
The dumb man shouted, “ Hear !” 


The lame boy fell to dancing 
And leaped with all his might, 

The scene was so entrancing 
They stayed till late at night. 





| 
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And when the concert ended, 
The Public, justly proud, 
Their Artist all commended, 


Who, deeply grateful, bowed. 


c. T. B. 


THOU WILT NEVER MEET ME MORE, 
Tov art gone, but I am keeping 
In my heart thy treasured name, 
If I’m smiling—if 'm weeping, 
Thou art with me all the same. 
Yes, the link at last is riven, 
All our pleasant dreams are o’er, 
And unless we meet in Heaven, 
Thou wilt never meet me more. 


Once the summer sun alighted 
On the petals of a rose, 
And although her leaves he blighted, 
Still he lingered till Life’s close. 
Thus the heart can sometimes cherish 
Thoughts that wear away the soul, 
Giving pleasure while we perish, 
*Neath this strange yet sweet control. 


Thou art gone, yet love hath bound thee, 
Thou may’st struggle to forget, 
In the heartless crowd around thee ;— 
All in vain !—thou’rt Captive yet. 
Ah, forgive the pain I’ve given, 
And thine own deep wrongs of yore, 
For unless we meet in Heaven, 
Thou wilt never meet me more. 
ME topia. 
CotumBia, Tenn. 








a REVIEW OF TENNYSON'S “IN MEMORIAM,” FROM THE 
LONDON TIMES. 


THE POETRY OF SORROW. 


“ Berore I had published, I said to myself, 
‘You and I, Mr. Cowper, will not concern 
ourselves much with what the critics say of 
our book.” This was a brave but a hasty 
resolve, which Mr. Cowper very soon aban- 
doned, and stood before the judge of the 
chief review in a most uncomfortable state 
of shiver. He was improved by the suffer- 
ing. An ingenious person of the last cen- 
tury, the Rhymer of the Leasowes, com- 
pared criticism to a turnpike on the road to 
fame, where authors, after being detained 
for a few minutes, and relieved of some 
trifles of baggage, are permitted to proceed 
on their journey. Of late this critical turn- 
pike has been very carelessly attended. 
Authors, finding it left on the jar, or wide 
open, have daringly carried through it any 
amount of luggage, contraband or plunder- 
ed, without question or interruption. The 
public are not the only losers by this neglect. 
Few people, intellectually or morally, are 
benefited by having their own way. A true 
critic is a physician of the mind, and his 
treatment strengthens the constitution of an 
author. 

Perhaps of modern poets Mr. Tennyson 
has met with fewest obstacles on the high- 
road to reputation. The famous horseman 
of Edmonton did not find his gate thrown 
back with a more generous abandonment of 
the tax. It is well that the critical result 
has not been equally unfortunate with the 
equestrian. Mr. Tennyson, retaining all his 
packages, grotesque and beautiful, has grown 
into the ‘most resolute mannerist in Eng- 
land, except Mr. Carlyle. His faults of 
taste and language are stereotyped, and he 
now writes his affectations in capitals, 

Our present remarks upon his errors and 
his merits will be confined to the latest pro- 
duction of his pen. The book of verses 
bearing the title of In Memoriam is a tribute 
to the genius and virtues of a most accom- 






| justly compared with In Memoriam. 


|plished son of Mr. Hallam, the historian. 
| Let the acknowledgment be made at once 
'that the writer dedicated his thoughts to a 
most difficult task. He has written 200 
pages upon one person—in other words he 
has painted 120 miniatures of the same indi- 
vidual, with much happiness of expression, 
great bloom and freshness of landseape illus- 
tration, and many touching scenes of busy 
and indoor life. English literature possesses 
no work which, in compass and unity, can be 


This interesting field of fancy had not, in- 
deed, been left untilled. Two of the most 
eminent and dear of our poets—Spenser and 
Milton—have bound up their names with the | 
poetry of sorrow. Spenser’s elegies are | 
carefully elaborated, but look more like the | 
exercises than the fruitfulness of his pen. | 
Certainly his theme was not always sugges- 
tive. The life of Lord Howard’s daughter 
furnished few opportunities of poetical deco- 
ration ; but the glory and exploits of Sidney | 
might be supposed to be ample enough to | 





tax the utmost power of the author. Neither | 


of his offerings is worthy of the minstrel of 
Faéry Land, With the exception of some 
delicious rhymes, such as 


To hear him speak and sweetly smile, 
You were in Paradise the while, 


which are bathed in the colors and dew of 
his sunniest hours, the lamentation for the 


| hero as for the lady is only a sparkling net- | 
work of conceits, woven after the pattern of 
| Ovid or Marino. 
eounts for the death of Sidney :—Mars, be- 


For example, he thus ac- 


ing dazzled by the flash of his armor, in- 
stantly makes an iron tube and loads it with 
thunder. The volley is fatal; the knight 
falls, and a phoenix, which had built its nest 
}in an English cedar, carries up the news to 
| Jupiter, and makes his ascent in a brilliant 
}explosion of fireworks. But in one charm 
|of verse Spenser seldom disappoints his 
jreader. He is the most musical of poets ; 
and, even in these colder strains of his 
ingenious learning, the melody flows with a 
clear, limpid, running murmur, that refreshes 
and soothes the ear, like a waterbrook in a 
green wood. He was the most accom- 
plished master of what Pope called the 
“style of sound.” What a tune there is 
in these lines :— 

A gentle shepherd born in Arcady, 

Of gentlest race that ever shepherd bore, 

About the grassy banks of Hemony, 

Did keep his sheep, his little stock, and store ; 


Full carefully he kept them day and night, 
In fairest fields; and Astrophel he hight. 


And these also,— 


Did never love so sweetly breathe 
In any mortal breast before ? 

Did never muse inspire beneath 

A poet's brain with finer store ? 


His tears at least were melodious; and it 
was ever a true harp that hung on the 
willow tree. 

Milton, in every way, surpassed the Seri- 
ous Teacher whom he loved. He wept his 
friends with a more winning sorrow. His 
Latin elegy on Deodati contains two or 
three exquisite touches of natural descrip- 
tion and tenderness, But the full tide of 
his imaginative regret flowed into the memo- 
rial of another friend, Mr. King. Lycidas 
is one of the noblest efforts of an author 
who heard few strains of a higher mood. 
As a whole, the composition is beyond 
praise, whether we regard the beauty of the 
allegory, the solemn lights of the fafcy, or 





the organ-like symphony of the vers¢, which, 


| 
\ 


\ 


however, has in it nothing monotonous, 
Exquisiiely does the writer say— 
He touched the tender stops of various quills. 


For at one moment the grandeur and torrent 
of his inspiration overbear us, and then a 
sweet, gleeful note calls us to the shade of 
trees, or the field-side, when the plough 
moves or the husbandman reposes. The 
Dorie lay variegates the chant, and we step 
out of a cathedral into a flower garden. 
Only one discord in Milton’s poetry of 
grief grates upon the ear and offends it. 
His anti-church invective reads like an inter- 


| polation by Mr. W. J. Fox, or a stray note 
|for Mr. Binne 


ys sermon. It is worth a 
remark that the chief spot in the elegy on 
Deodati has likewise a religious connexion. 
Having placed his friend among the blessed 
spirits, with a crown about his head and a 
palm in his hand, he desecrates the scene by 
a headlong Bacchanal and the tossing of the 
thyrsus. At a considerable distance from 
Lycidas, in the Poetry of Sorrow, we might 
mention Dryden’s tribute to Oldham as 
being among the most manly and dignified 
|utterances that ever flowed from his full 
mouth. 

| Tt will be seen that Spenser and Milton 
jagree in giving a pastoral tone to their 
|mourning. Their framework is bucolic. 
| With what skill and pathos the similitude 
is managed in Lycidas every reader of it 
nows. But the interest of the style must 
always rise out of the handling. We ad- 
|mire the poem not so much because, as in 
| despite of, its plan. The pencil of Claude 
| turns a crook into a sceptre, and makes it 
| kingly. We cannot but think that John- 
}son’s objection was essentially sound, if 
|only he had confined it to the parabolical 
form of the poem, without shutting his eyes 
_to the grace of the execution. We regard 


|it as a most happy judgment of Mr. Tenny- 
| son, that he resolved to forget Lycidas, and 
to place the charm of his own longer elegy 
in its biographical passages and domestic 
|interiors. We hear nothing of Damon, and 
are thankful for the silence. The age, 
whether for better or worse, has left the 
pastoral behind it. Corydon is for ever out 
of the question with people who have any- 
thing to do; the close of the 18th century 
witnessed his burial, That rather insipid 
shepherd-swain, whom Pope patronized, will 
never lead his flock along the banks of the 
Thames since the South-Western crossed it 
at Twickenham. Not even Theocritus 
could have outlived a viaduct. 

In turning to consider these verses we 
will mention on the threshold two leading 
defects likely, in our opinion, to largely 
lessen the satisfaction of a reflective and 
tasteful reader. One is the enormous 
exaggeration of the grief. We seem to 
hear of a person unlike ourselves in failings 
and virtues. The real fades into the legend- 
ary. Instead of a memorial we have a myth. 
Hence the subject suffers loss even from 
its magnitude. The hero is beyond our 
sympathy. We think of the diflerenee of 
Ariosto’s charmed knight and Sir John 
Moore at Corunna. It is not Mr. Arthur 
Hallam, but the Admirable Crichton of the 
romancer, who appeals to our hearts. A 
rather apt illustration occurs to us. A 
friend of ours was once spirited up to try 
for the medal which Cambridge offered in 
honor of her deceased Chancellor. Having 
completed his task he showed it to an 
accomplished eritic, who said,—*the lines 
are good, but I should have imagined that, 
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instead of a duke dying, the whole world 
had gone off in convulsions, your Jamenta- 
tion is so tremendous.” 
In Memoriam might have drawn forth a 
similar exclamation. 
phrase is somewhat ludicrous, and oecasion- 
ally it borders on blasphemy. Can the 
writer satisfy his own conscience with 
respect to these verses ? 


But, brooding on the dear one dead, 
And all he said of things divine, 
(4nd dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips is all he said.) 
For our part we should consider no con- 
fession of regret too strong for the hardi- 
hood that indicted them. 


Soften it as you will, the feeling of 


untruthfulness cannot be removed. Nature 
and identity are wanting. The lost friend 
stalks along a giant of 11 feet, or moves a 
spiritual being, with an Eden-halo, through 
life. The difficulty set before a poet is to 


reconcile the imaginary with the actual ; the | 


epic with the prose of common men. 
Affection is not to transfigure the face by 


illuminating it; nor is the difficulty insu-| 


perable. Johnson met and overcame it in 
his verses on Mr. Levett, a medical practi- 
tioner among the poor. 
said, “ was not rough, he was brutal.” In 
every attempt to panegyrize his friend this 
stumbling-block of temper stood sheer in 
the way. How does he deal with it? 
just rolls it into twilight. He retains the 
defect, but refines it. ‘The real vulgarity is 
shaded into an elegiac fitness. 
delicacy with which the moralist underlines 
the poet :-— 
Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise and coarsely kind ; 
Nor, lettered arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

The true expression of the character is 
preserved; not a feature, not a line is lost. 
The sick beggar in Green Arbour-court 
would have recognised the doctor,—and yet 
the repulsive manner seems to have rubbed 
off its squalor. This is the mastery of art, 
ennobling the disagreeable. We might 
think, if chronology would allow us, how 
imperative Cromwell might have been to 


Titian about his roughnesses and his sears, | 


and how even the seam and the pimple 


would have grown heroic under the hand of 


the Venetian. 

A second defect, which has painfully 
come out as often as we take up the volume, 
is the tone of—may we say so ?—amatory 
tenderness. Surely this is a strange manner 
of address to a man, even though he be 
dead :— 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art and know 


Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great of old. 


But there is more than | can see, 

And what I see I leave unsaid, 

Nor speak it, knowing death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee. 


Very sweet and plaintive these verses are ; 
but who would not give them a feminine appli- 


The wailings of 


The disproportion of 


“ Levett, Sir,” he | 


He | 


Mark the | 


' 


following lines of the 42d sonnet :— 


If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say this poet lies ; 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touched earthly faces. 

Is it Petrarch whispering to Laura? We 
really think that floating remembrances of 
Shakspeare’s sonnets have beguiled Mr. 
Tennyson. Many of these poems seem to 
be contrived, like Goldsmith’s chest of 
drawers, “a double debt to pay,” and might 
|be addressed with perfeet propriety, and 
every assurance of a favorable reception, to 
one of those young ladies with melting blue 
eyes and a passion for novels whom we 
found Mr. Bennet so ungallantly denouncing 
in a recent letter to his children. 

We object to a Cantab being styled a 
‘rose” under any conditions; but do not 
suppose that we would shut up nature, as a 
storehouse of imagery and consolation, from 
him who laments a lost companion of his 
school, or college, or maturer days, with 
whom he took sweet counsel and walked as | 
a friend. Let Cowley weep for Harvey. ' 
Most exquisitely does the poet of all joy 
}and sorrow write— 


So are you to my thoughts as food to life, 
Or as sweet-seasoned showers are to the ground. 
|The harvest of memory will come up abun- 
dantly, as the seed falls up and down life ; 
| the shadow of the familiar form glides over 
|the landscape; the old field-path recalls 
him; and the warm homestead, the meadow | 
stile, the windy sheepwalk, the grey church- 
| tower, the wrangling daw in the quarry,— 
| each is dear and each has a voice, as having 
| been seen with him and by him. But this | 
'source of interest requires to be opened 
| with a sparing hand. It easily and quickly 
is corrupted into sentiment. We can 
| appreciate the meditative rapture of Burns, 
|who saw his “Jean” in the flower under 
| the hedge ; but the taste is displeased when | 
| every expression of fondness is sighed out, | 
and the only figure within our view is 
| Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar. 


' (To be continued ) 
| 




















FINE ARTS. 
| _— 
| Poems, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, il- 
| lustrated with upwards of one hundred en- | 
| gravings on wood, from designs by Jane a 
| Benham, Birket Foster, &c. Boston: Tick- | 
nor, Reed & Fields. | 
|Tue pictorial effects of Mr. Longfellow’s 
| Poems are here worthily turned to account. | 
|The volume, admirable in its paper and | 
| print, is decorated throughout by a two-fold | 
series of designs, the one, by a lady, uni- | 
| formly strong in expression, the other taste- | 
ful and delicate. ‘The designs bearing the | 
signature Jane E. Benham are chiefly the 
figure pieces, and illustrate the more en- 
ergetic of the author’s characters, as the 
poetical, earnest, dreaming Evangeline, from 
|her early days, and the sports of the vil- 


' 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 





cation? Shakspeare may be considered the | lagers, to the sorrow-worn and sorrow-nerved 
founder of this style in English. In classi-| figure of the holy man at the bedside of the 
cal and Oriental poetry it is unpleasantly | dying. There is feeling and foree in the | 
familiar. His mysterious sonnets present | conception. We notice, also, from the same 
the startling peculiarity of transferring every | pencil, a vigorous child and mother pointing 
epithet of womanly endearment to a mascu-| to the picturesque tiles of the fire-place ; and | 
line friend,—his master-mistress, as he calls | a Pilgrimage of Mary and Joseph across the 
him by a compound epithet, harsh as it is|desert is unhackneyed and effective. Ex- | 
disagreeable. We should never expect to|celsior, the youth of burning thought and} 
hear a young lawyer calling a member of | foredoomed failure, and the Children Feeding | 
the same inn “his rose,” except in the Mid-| the Birds at the Tomb of Walter Von der 
dle Temple of Ispahan, with Hafiz for a} Vogelweide, have these same qualities. From 
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laureate. Equally objectionable are the Birket Foster we have wood scenes, sketches 


of the seasons, pictures of rural life, do- 


|mestic tableaux, in vignette, border pieces, 


and other devices, always in harmony with 
the scene. The pencilling is in the style of 
Creswick; such vistas of trees, and delicate 
May foliage! The Old Clock on the Stairs 
is a well arranged group; so, too, is the 
village smithy, with the horseman and far- 
rier, and wondering children. There are 
some classicalities and bits of architecture,— 
among the latter the quaint town of Bruges, 
and a “nice bit”*of Nuremberg. It is alto- 
gether a pleasantly conceived volume, un- 
dertaken, in the first place, and executed by 
Mr. Bogue, of London, and now issued, for 


\the American market, by Messrs. Ticknor 
| & Co. 





Putyam has issued portraits of three 


| distinguished American authors, the late 


Fenimore Cooper, well engraved from a 


| daguerreotype by Brady, a highly charac- 


teristic work, and Bryant and Irving, by 
Illman and Sons, and Halpin, from crayon 
designs by Charles Martin. Of the latter, 
Bryant is the best, and we think one of the 
most successful works of the artist. The 
eye is given with fidelity. Of Irving, the 
nicety of expression is mostly lost. We 
have not the genial, kindling light of the 
man, but a soporific, after dinner study, as 
Geoffrey Crayon might afford on the verge 
ofanap. The face is wooden and uniform, 
and lacks the character of the original. 

Mr. Youne presents to the Albion subserib- 
ers of this year, a welcome holiday visitor, 
in a choice Engraving of large size of 
Wilkie’s celebrated “Columbus Propound- 
ing his Theory of a New World.” It is ex- 
ecuted effectively in stipple by Ritchie. The 
page, monk, and Columbus himself, in 
Wilkie’s latter manner, are marked by the 
softness of a warmer sky than that under 
which grew the warped figures of the Rent 
Day and the Will scene. It is a good popu- 
lar selection, in excellent taste for its pur- 
pose, a wide circulation among Americans, 
who, next to the Father, hold the Discoverer 
of their country. 
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HYMN TO AMERICA. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Daventer of Albion! thou hast not 
The lesson of thy sire forgot ; 

Listening at times to power or pride, 
Readier thou turnest to attend 
On bleeding valor, and befriend 

Him who can hope no friend beside. 


Long ere the patriarchs of the west, 
Lands, three vast oceans bound, possessed, 
When all around was dark and wild, 
Adventurous rowers rowed from Greece, 
And upwards on a sun-like fleece 
The maids of ocean gazed and smiled. 


Our maidens with no less delight 
Surveyed around the cliffs of Wight, 
Thy swifter pinnace glide along; 
Although the conqueror was not one 
Their gentle heads might rest upon 
When cease the dance and supper song. 


Yet from their thresholds went they forth 
To hail the youths of kindred worth, 

And clapt uplifted hands, although 
Louder, and with less pause between, 
The volleys of their palms had been 

For some behind they better know. 


To tench the mistress of the sea 
What beam, and mast, and sail should be ; 
To teach her how to walk the wave 
With graceful step, is such a lore 
As never had been taught before ;— 
Dumb are the wise, aghast the brave. 


To strike the neck of Athos through 
Was children’s play; man’s work they! 
Who draw together distant seas, 
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Oa Andes raise their starry throne, 
Subdue tumultuous Amazon, 
And pierce the world of pale Chinese. 


The dawn is reddening of the day 
When slender and soft-voiced Malay 
Shall learn froin thee to love the hiws. 
Europe in blood seay riot stil 
Only do thou pronounce thy will, 
And war, outsideAier g ites, shall prase. 


Garlands may well adora the nest 

Which first the Isthmian cleft hath past, 
And shouts of jubilee may well 

Arise when those return who first 

The bouds, imposed by nature, burst 
\nd boldest bearts more boldly swell: 





Vet sails there now across the main 
A prouder ship than e’er again 
Shall ride its billows; at her herd 
Stunds Kossuth; there that hero standa 
Wirom royal perjary’s trembling hands 
Struck from afar and left for dead 
Daughter of Alvion! we avow 
That worthy of thy sire art thou, 
That thou alone his glory sharest: 
Raise up thy head, yea. raise it high 
Above the plume of victory: 
‘The plumed brow is not the fairest. 
—(London Examiner 


A Trisute To Tae Late Masor Noan ina 
speech at the Dinner of the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, by Cornelius Mathews— 

“ But itis not, Gentlemen, the grandeur of the 
past history of your people nor any grief con- 
nected with their present condition which 
touches me most nearly atthistime. No. Itis 
a sentiment more immediate, more personal. 
Looking upon you, who occupy that chair, Mr. 
President, and remembering him, my friend— 
and a friend of all of us—who held it at your 
last anniversary—but who will now hold it no 
more for ever !—who has ceased to occupy that 
or any other place amongst us, either at the fire- 
side, in the public assembly, or at the familiar 
desk—from which so many pleasant thoughts 
and kindly words were sent abroad through all 
this land—for more than forty busy and cheer- 
ful years—knowing and feeling most sensibly 
here and now that the genial countenance which 
so lately beamed weicome from the head of this 


the warm hand which once and so often grasped 
this hand and the hand of many of you in 
friendly recognition, is cold—cold indeed—that 
the generous heart which knew no distinction of 
sect or race, has ceased to beat; I could not 
omit pausing upon his memory upon an occa- 
sion like this: for, while he lived, charity and your 
honored President were inseparable; and now 


that he is gone they can never be separated in | 


your remembrance for ever. In what gift was it 
that Mordecai M. Noah was eminent, that I 
mention him in this connexion? You all know. 
It was as a public writer. He was indeed one 
of the Fathers of our American Press—and to 
him it is indebted for many of its graces, and for 


a spirit of pleasantry and comment, which has | 


now become a characteristic of a considerable 
portion of the newspaper productions of this 
country. In this career he was distinguished 
above all his contemporaries: and was ac- 
knowledged by all to be the master of the 
school. By his measure a multitude of pupils 
have mended their pens.” : 

A Cutnese Lavunpry. [From the Marysville 
(Cal.) Herald, Oct. 24.]—About ten o’clock 
last evening we stepped into a pretty extensive 
laundry in High street, carried on by Celestials. 
At the very first glance we were impressed with 
the order and system observable in the establish- 
ment. Tho:e who were at work greeted us 
with a “ chin-chin” as we entered, and kept on 
with their work. 
at a tuble a great deal like pine, inditing a letter 
to a San Francisco correspondent. From a 
glance at the letter we thought there was con- 
siderable character in it. Still another Celestial 
drew a bench towards the table, and kindly mo- 
tioned us to a seat. He had, of course, a 
shaved head—and thereby hangs a tail. 

We subsided into the seat, or rather upon it, 


A grave-looking Celestial sat | 





and took a general survey. What a truly in- 

dustrious people they are. At work, cheerfully | 
and briskly, at ten o’clock at night. Huge piles | 
of linen and under-clothing disposed in baskets 

around the room, near the different ironers 

‘hose at work dampening and ironing—pecu- 

liar processes, both. A bowl of water is stand- 

ing at the ironer’s side, as in ordinary laundries, 
but used very differently ; instead of dipping the 

fingers in the water and then snapping them over 

the clothes, the operator puts his head in the | 
bowl, fills his mouth with water, and then blows 

so that the water comes out of his mouth in a 

mist, resembling the emission of steam from an 

escape-pipe, at the same time so directing his 
head that this mist is seattered all over the piece 
he is about to iron. This invention beats the 
“ Yankees” all to fits. It is a vessel resem- 
bling a small, deep, metallic basin, having a 
highly-polished flat bottom, and a fire of char- 
coal continually burning in it. Thus they 
‘keep the iron hot,” without running to the fire | 
every five minutes, and spitting on the iron to | 
ascertain by the “ sizzle” if it be ready for use. 

This ironing machine has a long handle, and is 

propelled without danger of burning the fingers | 
by the slipping of the “ironing rag.” Ladies | 
who use the ordinary flat iron will appreciate 
the improvement. 


Mr. Tuackeray at Oxrorp.—The outer 
whose name is a “ household word” in England 
and America, India and Australia, only second 
to that of a Mr. Dickens, who is a graduate of 
no college, not even that of Barber Surgeons, 
while the subject of our narrative duly matrica- 
lated at Trinity after being a Carthusian. ‘The 
lectures lately delivered at Willis’s Rooms are 
not quite effaced from the memory of the intel- 
ligence, rank, and fashion of this metropolis, 
while their purport flew on the wings of journal- 
ism to the extremities of the Anglo-Saxon uni- 
verse. Previous to delighting the capital of 
Scotland and other great communities of the 


; ; é | empire and the United States with a repetition 
festive board—is passed from you for ever—that | 


of these masterly recitals of blended wisdom, 
wit, genius, and kindly humanity, the lecturer 
bethought himself of addressing them to the 
rising youth of our two great nurseries of the 
national mind ; and it was necessary, before ap- 
pearing at Oxford, to obtain the license of the 


authorities—a very laudable arrangement, of } 


course. Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
is the Chancellor in charge of the learned garri- 
son on the banks of Isis, and if applied to would 
doubtless have understood at once the man and 
| his business. The Duke livesin the broad atmo- 
sphere of the everyday world, and a copy of the 
Snob Papers is on a snug shelf at Walmer 
Castle. But his deputy at Oxford is the Vice- 
Chancellor and D.D., the Rev. Frederick Charles 
Plumptre, on whom the modest applicant waited 
| with submissive bow, presenting his card. 
| Pray what can I do to serve you, Sir?” in- 
quired the bland functionary. “ My name is 
Thackeray.” “So I see by this card.” “I 
seek permission to lecture within the precincts.” 
«“ Ah! you are a lecturer ; what subjects do you 
undertake—religious or political?” “ Neither ; 
I am a literary man.” “ Have you written any- 
thing?” “ Yes, I am the author of Vanity 
Fair.” “I presume a Dissenter—has that any 
| connexion with John Bunyan’s book?” “ Not 
jexactly; I have also written Pendennis.” 
“« Never heard of these works, but no doubt they 
are proper books.” “ I have also contributed to 
Punch.” “ Punch! I have heard of that; is 
it not a ribald publication?” The upshot of 
this strange dialogue between the great popular 
| master of the pen and the Master of University 
Coll., Oxon, was the requirement of a “ re- 
ference as to character ” from this general favor- 
ite of the reading public, who in deep con- 
sciousness of his comparative insignificance in 
the presence of so awful a Don, humbly gave 
the name of his particular friend the Bishop of 





the diocese, Samuel Wilberforce, which was 
held to be satisfactory. We mean no disrespect 
for the college dignitary here introduced ; he is 
doubtless a worthy, good, and kind old gentle- 
man, probably not without his share of such ac- 
quirements as the place affords and custom sane- 
tions. He, perhaps, is not deficient in mental 
culture, such as it is, usually attainable from 
Alma Mater. We have no pretension to apply 
in his case the satiric line of the Frenchman 
about an academic president elsewhere, who 
with solemn gravity, according to the law of 
ponderous substances—* Tomba de chite en 
chfite an trone academique.” He has possibly 
won his present position by the assiduous appli- 
cation of his faculties in the prescribed routine. 
But we do marvel aud confess our amazement 
at the state of things which ignores so ludicrously 
the curre:t literature of the country, the living 
ornaments of our Janguage, and the most origi- 
nal and powerful thinkers of our generation.— 
London Evening paper. 

To the Editor of the Times: 

Sir,—In The Times of yesterday you insert- 
ed an article copied from an evening paper, giv- 
ing a very lively account of a “ strange dia- 
logue” which had taken place between myself 
and Mr. Thackeray, when that gentleman called 


| to request the usual permission to deliver some 


Jectures in Oxford, with the writer's remarks 


world knows the existence of a Mr. Thackeray, | "PO" 1t- 


| I shall be much obliged if you will allow me 


to state, through the medium of your paper, that 
no such dialogue as that described took place. 
|The greater part is altogether the invention of 


| the writer or of his informant, for no questions 


| were asked respecting Mr. Thackeray's literary 
| productions, and no mention whatever was made 
|} of them ; and what really passed on that ocea- 
| sion is very unfairly represented. It is quite un- 
necessary for me to notice any of the comments 
made by this writer. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Freperick Cuartes Piumprre. 

University College, Oxford, Nov. 19. 

ENGLAND AND THE Unitep Srates.—Should 
anything happen to us—should we ever be ex- 
posed to unmerited indignity and oppression, 
and our services to Europe be forgotten, we 
; have only to pray Ezoriare aliguis nostris ex 
| ossibus ultor, and that the prayer will one day 
bring across, on occasion, the messengers of a 
state that can apply to its purpose the resources 
of a continent and two oceans,— London Times, 
Dec. 12. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 
We find several announcements of interest in 
our last London papers. 

The two new volumes of Lord Mahon’s 
History of England were to appear Dec. 10, 
with the title * The First Years of the American 
War: 1763-80.” 

“ The Life and Letters of Niebuhr” is adver- 
ticed by Chapman and Hall, edited by the Che- 
valier Bunsen. 

A new edition of the works of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, with new materials, is in course of pre- 
paration at Cambridge. 

Two new volumes of “ Grote’s History of 
Greece, from the Restoration of the Democracy 
| at Athens down to the accession of Philip of 
| Macedon, B.C. 403-359,” are “ nearly ready” 
| by Murray. 

The Atheneum speaks, at last, of “ a proba- 
ble continuation of Mr. Macaulay’s History of 
England,” the coming season. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, author of “ William 
| Penn,” &c., has in preparation “ Robert Blake, 

Admiral and General of the English Forces at 
| Sea—a Contribution to the History of the Com- 
| monwealth,” based, it is said, on original docu- 
| ments. : 
| Sir Francis Head’s new book, which has 
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changed its “title ‘tiaeld times, is finally an- 
nounced as “ Paris in 1851; 
French sticks,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Mr. Bentley promises for December, “ Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life ; or, Books, Places, 
and People,” by Mary Russell Mitford, recalling 
her popular former publication of “ Our Vil- 
lage.” 

Mr. Bentley also announces, “ Solwan ; or, 
Waters of Comfort,” by John Zafes, a Sicilian 
Arab of the 12th century, from the original 
MS., by Michele Amari; and rendered into 
English by the translator of the “ Sicilian Ves- 
pers.” 

The “ Child’s History of England,” publishing 
in the Household Words, is from the pen of 
Charles Dickens. It is advertised to appear in a 
series of volumes from that publication 

Isaac Taylor's “ Wesley and Mett thodism,” an 
offset to “ Loyola and Jesuitism,” has made its 
appearance from the press of Longman. 

Mr. Bohn publishes in his Scientific Library 
for December, “ Agassiz and Gould’s Compara- 
tive Physiology, touching the structure and 
development of the Races of Animals, living and 
extinct, enlarged by Dr. Wright.” 

The Antiquarian Library is to include a new 
edition of Wilkins’s “ Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne,” an announcement which will be gene- 
rally received with pleasure by the lovers of old 
English Literature. The first volume, contain- 
ing the “ Vulgar Errors,” is now ready. 


Hawthorne's “ Twice Told Tales” 
included in Mr. Bohn’s cheap series. 


have been 


Longfellow’s “Golden Legend” has been 
published by Bogue, we presume, under a copy- 
right arrangement. 

Mr. Disraeli has just issued “ Lord George 
Bentinck ; a Political Biography.” 

“ Traits of American Humour. Edited by the 
author of Sam Slick,” is the title of a work in 
3 vols., to appear from the press of Colburn. 


Colburn also announces two new novels from 
established writers, “ Darien ; or, the Merchant | 
Prince, by Eliot Warburton, ” and, “ Jacob | 
Bendixen, the Jew, from the Danish, by Mary 
Howitt.” 


Douglass Jerrold has a new serial in prepara- 
tion. 

Dickens’s Household Narrative of Current 
Events has been decided by a majority of the 
Queen’s Bench, Baron Parke dissenting, not to 
be a newspaper within the meaning of the stamp 
act, and therefore not subject to newspaper duty. 


“ Memoirs of the late Emperor of China and 
the Court of Pekin,” by the late Rev. Dr. Gutz- 
laff, in one vol., is announced by Smith, Elder | 
& Co. 

Bentley advertises a new Christmas story by 
W. Wilkie Collins, author of “ Antonina,” &c. 


AMERICAN. 

By an accidental misarrangement of our List 
of New Books last week, Mr. Latham’s “ Man 
and his Migrations,” Moody’s New Testament, 
and Rev. James Martineau’s Miscellanies, were 
made to figure among American Books, while 
they should have appeared as Foreign Reprints. 

Messrs. Harrer have purchased the early 
sheets of Mr. Thackeray’s new novel for simul- | 
taneous publication with the English edition in | 
January. 


Mr. Reprtety’s promised “ Men and Women 
of the 18th century,” by Arséne Houssaye, a 
work of unusual brilliance and character, will 
appear by the beginning of February. 
also be issued, by a copyright arrangement, by | 
Mr. Bentley in London. 

The new edition of the “ Speeches, Forensic | 
Arguments, and Diplomatic Papers of Daniel | 
Webster, “ is to be issued by Messrs. Lirrie and 
Brown in February. 


or, a Faggot of | laneous Writings, 





The same publishers announce “ The Miscel-] and the sixth thousand of “Noble Deeds of 
Addresses, and Judicial Opi-} American Women,” the first editions of which 
| Hions of the Hon. Levi Woodbury.” works were issued less than six months ago. 
Mr. Putnam will issue immediately a series of | The ——_ house have several other works in 
popular books, several of which will consict of | Pre®> one of which is of immediate and especial 
selections from Dieckens’s Household Words, the | | interest, and will be of abiding worth. It Ld 
irrangement and unity of treatment in which | | entitled _—— John Franklin and the Arctic 
tegions,”—an English work which has just 
made its appearance. The first half of the 
Messrs. Goutp and Lincotn announee, “ A | volume consists of notices of noteworthy Arctic 
Pilgrimage to Palestine, embracing a Journal of | Expeditions that have been made during the last 
Explorations in Egypt, Syria, Turkey and the | two centuries ; and the latter part of the book— 
Kingdom of Greece,” by Dr. W. C. Smith, | the English edition—contains a full account of 
Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical | the search of British vessels for Sir John Frank- 
Journal. lin. The American edition will be larger, and 
; contain as an appendix, the details of Yankee 
enterprise in search of the missing ships, and for 
904, 1851. a Preface an Introduction by John C. Lord, 
o D.D., of this city. It will be of great historical 
Messrs. Eprrors :—Navigation on the Lakes | value, and being full of incidents of the most 
closed last week, “all of a sudden,” and old | daring adventure, it will possess thrilling 
Erie, which has been alive with steam and sail | interest No work more entertaining or useful 
vessels for eight months past, is totally forsaken, | is found in the long trade list of this enterprising 
and presents an unbroken cuticle of ice. The | house. 
weather has been so severe for five or six days| A spacious Jecture-room for the Young Men’s 
as to almost freeze the roots of one’s beard, and | Association and other apartments, ample for 
I notice multitudes of the inheritors of Esau’s | their accommodation, Have been provided in the 


| 


naturally fall together into separate volumes. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Burrato, Dec. 


'exterior endowments, who have not held up| New American Hotel Block, and are nearly ready 


| 
| 
| set in operation last week one of Hoe’s double | 
| cylindrical presses, which throws off 5000 sheets | 


| kind whose music was ever heard in the Valley 


'*€ Kossuth and his Generals.” 


It will | 


| 


| 


| issued the fifth thousand of “ The Silver Cup,” 


their chins to a barber since the cold weather | for use. As soon as the lecture-room can be oc- 
commeneed. Aceording to the appearance of | cupied, the issued Winter course of lectures will 
things, the “ good time,” for razor folk, at least, | be commenced. Several of the most popular 
has finally come. ‘They cannot have much to | lecturers in the country have been engaged, and 
do in these unshaving days. we are anticipating a succession of savory 
Messrs. Jewett, Tuomas & Co., of this city, | | dishes. Yoon, &é., Lc. 
The Methodist Quarterly Review commences 
its 34th volume in the January, 1852, number 
| just issued. The contents are variously interest- 
I | ing to the scholar, the Theologian, or the Gene- 
of the Lakes. The same house have five other | ra] Reader. We extract the following : 
steam presses whose diurnal movements are not | ‘ Proposals have been issued for the publica- 
| 
' 
| 


an hour. It marks an epoch in the history of 
printing in these parts, being the first press of the 


unfrequently prolonged till tion in Philadelphia of a new quarterly journal, 
to be called the ‘ Presbyterian Quarterly Re- 
| view, and to be ‘second to no Review in 
This establishment gives employment to about Europe or America” The names of the editors 
one hundred hands. Among the works stereo- | (Rev. Messrs. Wallace, Barnes, Brainard, 
| typed the past year, are, The Pilgrim’s Progress, Parker, and Gilbert) are a sufficient guarantee 
The Life of Franklin, Noble Deeds of American that the work will be undertaken with ability 
Women, the Life of Lafayette by P. C. Headley, | and spirit. 

Memoir of Adoniram Judson by Clement, «Dr. George Peck has in preparation a volume 
Thrilling Adventures by Land and Sea, com- | of « Lectures to Young Men on the Formation 
piled by J. O. Brayman, Rural Architecture by | of q Manly Character, which will be issued 
Lewis F. Allen, Fresh Leaves from Western | early in the spring. A work at once resting 


bee by Meta V. Fuller, and Clinton’s | upon a basis of sound religion and philosophy, 
igest. 


The last is in three volumes royal | and carefully working out the one main thought 
octavo, and is not quite completed. of ‘ the formation of a manly character.’ 

“ Mosheim’s ‘ Commentarii de rebus Christia- 
norum ante Constantinum Magnum,’ is now to 
be put before the public in an English dress. 
Vidal’s translation of Vol. I. has been revised 
and rearranged, and Vol. II. has been translated 
by the venerable Dr. James Murdock, and 
published by Mr. Sherman Converse, in two 
elegant 8vo. volumes, under the title of ‘ Histo- 
rical Commentaries on the State of Christianity 
during the first three hundred and twenty-five 
years from the Christian Era.’ 

“It will gratify our readers, and the religious 
world generally, to know that the Messrs. 
Harper of this city have in press the writings 
of the late Dr. Olin. They will be comprised 
in four volumes, uniform in size with his Travels 
in Europe. The first volume will contain 
Sermons and Sketches of Sermons from his 
MSS., which have never yet appeared in print. 
The second volume will be made up of Addresses 
on various occasions, and miscellaneous articles 
from his powerful pen. His admirable Lectures 
to the Students of the University on the Theory 
and Practice of Scholastic Life, with his Bacea- 
Jaurean Discourses, will make a third volume ; 
and the fourth will comprise an extended and 
graphic account of Greece and Constantinople. 
The volumes may be expected early in the 
Messrs. Gro. H. Dersy & Co. have just| ensuing spring. ‘They pass through the press 
under the supervision of Dr. Floy.” 


“ The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve.” 


Messrs. Puinney & Co. have just published a 
volume of Lectures to Young Men, by Rev. J. 
P. Thompson of your city. It is an elegant 
duodecimo, and presents the temptations and 
vices that prevail in cities in a forcible and 
highly impressive manner. 

This house have in press a new and improved 
edition of Botta’s War of American Independ- 
ence, illustrated by portraits and new fac-similes 
of original letters by Jefferson and Madison. It 
is, I believe, generally conceded that this is the 
most circumstantial and interesting story of the 
sublime struggle of our fathers for freedom 
extant. 

They have also in press “ Ethan Allen and 
his Times,” an illustrated 12mo0. volume, and 
The latter will 
embrace a condensed history of Hungary and 
the late War, sketches of the family and fol- 
lowers of the Hungarian Chief, and brief selee- 
| tions from his best speeches. It will contain 
| portraits and other illustrations; and being an 
original biography carefully digested from a 
rich mass of materials from various fresh and 
reliable sources, and written by a man of erudi- 
tion and an enthusiastic friend of Hungary, it 

will be a work of permanent value. 
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New and Popular Books, | Purdon’s Digest—1700 to 1851. | 





Laws of Pennsylvania. 


W. HOLDREDGE, bes 
KAY & BROTHER, 


140 Fulton Street, New York,| 
| 


Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at ihe abovaggmaimber, res peetinity invites | 
Merchants, Peddiers, Clergymen, Colperteurs. Agents, | 


Law Publishers & Booksellers, 

Clubs, Pablic and District School Committees, and all | PHILADELPHIA, 

others in want of Books or Stationary, cheap, to give | 

him a call HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

He will keep constantly on hand a new nnd fresh | 

stock of Miscellaneous Books and Stationary, comprising | dT] JNV'IS TEST 

the new, popular. and Salusble Works of the day, ] l RDO N s DIGEST 

which will be offered tor cash or city neceptance below | A DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF PENN- 

the market prices — , 7 

Goods ordered not found satistactory may be returned | SULVABIA, 

in good condi iva d the money paid will be refunded. | From the year 1700 to the 22d day of April, 1846. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 

WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS 
BY MRS, L. G. ASELL. 

Royal lémo., 320 pages 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
! 
| The first four editions by the late John Purdon, Esq 
the last three by the Hon. G. M. Stroud. 
Brought down to the 28th day of April, 1851, witha 
hew and complete Index to the entire work in 425 
additional pages 
By F. C. BRIGHTLY, Esq, 
Author of “A Treatise on the Law of Costs,” editor of | 
Binns’ Justice, &e., &e, 
In one thick volume, of 1606 pages, 8vo. Price $6. | 


Style of Abbott's Fireside Series, Price 63 cents, 
Do. do Paper, “* 38 centa, 
The writings of this amiable and talented anthoress 
have become very popular, and are destined to accom- 
plish much ia forming happy homes for husbands and 
wives, chiidren and domestics, rich and poor. 








} 
| 
Iso, the third edition of | “ paige ra , Shad 

A WINTER IN MADEIRA, | IN. PRESS | 

AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. And to be published early in the Spring, 
By Hon. JOHN A. DIX, Wharton’s American C riminal 
“Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund Law 

of information with regard to this island, can scarcely = _ _ . 
find a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.” New and Second Edition. 
—N. Y. Tribune | 


TREATISE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS A TREATISE 


In Two Parte, ON THE CRIMINAL LAW OF THE 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, | UNITED QT AT ES. 


and others. The best [2mo, edition published. 400 pp. | 

with four Steel and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1, | . 
Comprising a Digest of the Penal St» tutes of the General 

Government, and of Massachusetts, New York, 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE PIETY ; | 


| Pennsylvania, and Virginia, with the deci- 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. sions of cases arising upon these 
In ‘I'wo Parts. Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with HWiaminated Statutes. 


| Together with the English and American authorities 
upon Criminal Law in general. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON. 


Title and Steel Engravings; bound in uniform style 
with Abboit’s Historical Series. Price 62) cts. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 
Or, the Chsracter and Manners of the Chinese, Hlus- 
trating their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Illuminated Title, Frontispiece, & 20 Engravings. 
Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. Price 75 cts. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
An Offering of Parity and Truth. By Mrs. L. G. Apri 
Full gilt. Twelve Plates. Price $2. 
* This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketch- 
es, and poeuis, from our best writers, made with great | 


taste and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel en- 
gravings.’’—Oneida Herald. 


| For Tria,” 
subject; embracing ali the material necessary for the 
| practitioner to prepare his case for trial. 

KAY & BROTHER, 


Law Publishers and Booksellers, 
ja3 2t 193 Market street, PHILaDELPHIA. 


Just Published. 


LATHAWM’S 

| 

| ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Revised Edition. 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Copies farnished to teachers upon application to the 
Publisher. Ja3 3t 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 

BY C.D. HAMMOND, M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With | 

out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations | 


Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 
I2mo. 528 pp 
The volume here offered to the public is of a charac 
ter that gives it a claim to the attention of every intel- 


ligent mother in the land; and we are assured on the COHN W. Wy . OR R> 

highest medical authority, that its advice is sensible and G = tevee 

salutary, and that its circulation ts calculated to do good aigrauiers 1 joni 
° 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. ——— 
Manufactured and for Sale by Wm. HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Faltoa Street, 

New York. 

“Countine-Hovse Conventences.—Mr. W. Hol- 
dredge, No. 140 Fulton stieet, New York, has presented : ; ; ; oh a 
us with a new style of Letter File. ‘a patented article,’ | 18 all its branches, at his old piace, 75 Nassau Street 
with the forin of book, the size of a cap sheet of paper. where, with his long experience and superior advan 
and thick enough we should think, to file two hundred | ges, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 
and fifty letters. By this plan a week’s letters ms ry be however large, in a superior style, with the utmost 
filed in a few minutes, and are so arranged as to be re- dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
ferred to with the same ease asa posted account on your | 4ing all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 
ledger. The price is onty $1."—Albany State Register, J. W. ORR, 

my 3eow ly j att 75 Nassau st. New/York. 











The Subscriber respectfully informs the public | 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 





‘GOULD & 


THE NATURAL 


| KITTO’S 


j 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
LINCOLN, 


59 Washington street, Boston, 


HISTORY OF THE HUMAN 
SPECIES. tts Typical Forms and rimeval Distri 
bution, With Hinstrations sy Col. Charles Hamilton 
Smith. With an iotreduction, coutaining an abstract 
of the views of Blamerthal, Prichard, Bachman, 
\gassiz, and other writers of repute, by Samuel 
Kueeland, Jun, M.D. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


GUIZOT’S MURAL MAP OF THE WORLD, on a 
large scale (3 by 7 feet), for the Recitation Room, 
Printed on three colors. Price » 10. 

CYCLOPADIA OF ANECDOTES. 

Part V. Just lesued. ‘To be completed in eight Nos. 

ARVINE’S CYCLOPADIA OF ANEFUDOTES OF 
LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS, contain- 
Ing x copious and choice selection of Anecdotes of the 
various forms of Literature, of the Arts, of Architec- 
ture, Engraving, Music, Poetry, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture. and of the most celebrated Literary Characters 
and Artists of different countries and ages, &c. Ele- 
guntiy illustrated 
This is a most amusing, instructive, and entertaining 

work, The anecdotes are of a high order, and of such 

wonderful variety as to furnish something of interest 
for every class of readers, upon almost every possible 
topic. 


POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. 
By John Kittlo, D.D. Assisted by numerous distin- 
guished Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, 
and American. With numerous Hiustrations, One 
volume, Svo., pp. 812, cloth, $3. 


| THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, as described in the 


Book of Proverbs. With an Intreduction by Rev. 
William B. Sprague, D.D. With Twenty four splen- 
did illustrations. An elegant Gift Book 


NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD; an account 
of the Adventures and Discoveries of the First Ex 
plorers of North America. Being second volume of 
Banvard’s Series of American Histories. With 12 
IMustrations. 


YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD, or, Vacation in 
Europe, embodying the results of « tour through 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
and Switzerland. With elegant illostrations. !6mo. 
Containing 12 illustrations. 


' 

THE {[SLAND HOME; or, the Young Cast-Aways. 
This Standard Work will be revised and improved, | 

and also greatly enlarged by the introduction of several | 

new chapters, including a chapter on “ PREPARATION | ~ 

which will be a complete treatise on the | 


Edited by Christopher Romaunt, Esq. With 6 ilius- 
trations. d20 4t 





PULTE’S HOMGOPATHY. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Booksellers and Publishers, No. 51 John st., New York, 
Have just Published the Second Edition of 


|PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYsI- 
cian, containing the Treatment of Diseases; with 
| popular explanations on Anatomy, Physiology, Hy- 
giene, and Hydropathy: also an abridged Materia 
Medica. By J. H. Pulte, M.D, 

| The demand for this popular and comprehensive 
| Treatise could only be met by the prompt issue of this 
| second and improved edition, in which the author has 
made important corrections, and added some articles on 
Diseases not treated of in the first edition. Few works 
of this nature have been received with more generat 
| satisfaction. Published in one handsome large I2mo. 
price $1 50. Also, 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By William Gregory, M.D, Prof of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh. First American, 
from the second London edition; revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, by J. Milton Saunders, M.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the Eclectic Medical Insti 
tute, Cincinnati. Price $2. 

“ This is, beyond comparison, the best introduction to 
| Chemistry which hus yet appeared. The directions for 
| pre paring substances are usually confined to the best 
metifods, so that brevity and selectness are combined. 
The size and price of this little work, a8 well as its in- 

| trinsic merits, recommend it to every stadent of Che- 
| mistry.”"—J.ondon Lancet. Also, 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER; a collection of 
Oratorical and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies and 
Dislogues, with an Introductory Essay on the Ele- 
mentsof Elocution, designed for thé use of Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By J.C. Zachos. Price 
$1 25. 


IN PRESS. 
WILLARD'’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 
in the Spanish Language. 


n22 tf A. 8S. BARNES, & CO., Publishers 
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North Carolina Reader, 
This day Published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


14 North Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The North Carolina Reader : 


CONTAINING 
A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 
SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
Many of them by eminent Citizens of the State, 
Historical and Chronological Tables, aud a Variety of 
Miscellancous Information and 
Statistics 
By ©. H. WILEY 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
And Designed for Families nnd Schools. 1 vol, }2mo. 





Also, lately published, 
MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF 
HUMAN ANATOMY, 
SPECIAL, GENERAL, AND MICROSCOPIC. 
By S. G. MORTON, M.D., 


Penn. and Edinb., Member of the Medical Societies of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Edinburgh, 
and Stockholin. 


With Three Hundred and Ninety-one Engravings on | 


Wood. 1} vol. 1oyal 8vo. 





INDIAN TRIBES. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS 
oF 
THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN 


TRIBES ON THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIERS ; 


Wiith Brief Noticesof Passing Events, and Opinions, 


A.D. 1812 to A.D. 1842 
n8itf By HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAPT. 


HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 


POR EMMA WILLARD. 





A. S. BARNES & Co., 
Have Just Published 
WILLARD’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


Price 75 cents. 


The call for « Spanish translation of Mrs. Willard’s 

History is « fair recommendation of the work, ae it is 

ublixhed in the English tongue, of which Hon. Daniel | 

Webster says of an early edition, “I keep it near me, 
as a Book of reference, accurate in facts and dates.” 
ad 





THE 
LONDON BUILDER; 
A JOURNAL FOR THE 
Architect, Engineer, Operative, 
and Artist. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Price $6 a Year, 
INCLUDING ENGLISH POSTAGE. 


‘| Neill & Smith's 


Compendium, New Edition. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM 
ON THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
FOR THE USE AND EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS. 
BY JOHN NEILL, M_D., 


Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Anatomy in the Medi- 
cal Institute of Philadelphia, &c., 
AND 
FRANCIS GURNEY SMITH, M.D., 
| Lecturer on Physiology in the Philadelphia Association for Medical Instruction, &c., &c. 
| Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 


In one very large and handsomely printed volume, royal !2ino., of over 1000 large pages, with about 350 illus- 
trations, mune bound in leather, with raised bands. 


PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 


The speedy sale of a large impression of this work has afforded to the authers gratifying evidence of the 
| correctness of the views which actuated them in its preparation. In meeting the demand for a second edition, 
| they have therefore been desirous to render it more worthy of the favor with which it has been received. To 

| accowplish this, they have spared neither time nor labor in embodying in it such discoveries and improvements 
| as have been made since its first appearance, and such alterations as have been suggested by its practical use in 
| the class and examination room. Considerable modifications have thus been introduced throughout all the 
departments treated of in the volume, but more particularly in the portion devoted to the ** Practice of Medicine,” 
which has been entirely rearranged and rewritten. he authors, therefore, again submit their work to the 
profession, with the hope that their efforts may tend, however humbly, to advance the great cause of medical 
| education. 

Notwithstanding the increased size and improved execution of this work, the price has not been increased, 

and it is confidently presented as one of the che apest volumes now before the profession. ja3 tf 

















B. M. NORMAN, Bookseller and Stationer, 
NO. 14 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


Oe 


STANDARD AND MISCE LLANEOUS BOOKS, 


ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


STAPLE AND ELEGANT STATIONERY. 








——— | 
| 


| LAW AND AGENCY NOTICE. 


L, oD. S. \ 8 . | 
CHAS 3. FRANCI & C0 | WORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN 


} 
| 3m 
| IN PRESS. 
aie 


MARK SEAWORTH. 
A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 


| By W. H. G. KixestTon, author of “ Peter the Whaler.” 


With Hiustrations. 
|THE ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND 
| ENGLISH PRIMER. 
| Square I6mo. 
EVENINGS AT HOME. 
By Dr. Arxen and Mrs. Barsav.p. 
A new edition, 12mo. With numerous Engravings. 


HAMILTON’S WORKS. 
VOL. 7TH. 
Completing the work. 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


VOLUME I. 
By Cuartes Dickens. 
Reprinted from the “ Household Words.”* ja3 2t 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 











7 , Half Square (nine lines), . r 3 50 

Itis proposed to establish in this country an agency | One Square (eighteentines),  . 1 oo 
for this well esteblished and valuable journal; and | Thirty lines, : : : if 1 50 
should a sufficient number of copies be subscribed for, | pai¢ Column, E 4 . ‘ 2 75 
it can be supplied at a very reduced rate The Trade, One Column. k : 2 5 00 
and thore who bave been receiving it heretofore, as OnePage, . é r 12 50 


well as those who may wish it, are respectfully re- 
quested to address 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 
nstt 109 NASSAU STREET 


| 
YEARLY TERMS. 


One Square, ‘ . ° ‘ $40 00 
Thirty lines, ; ; ‘ . « 6000 
One Column, , f 200 60 


i fey to practise Law in the Supreme Court, to 


attend to cases before Congress; to prosecute 
Claims and settle accounts against the Dep artments and 
Boards of Commissioners ; to procure Patents at home 


| and abroad; to obtain Pensions and Bounty lands; to 


collect Debts, Dividends, Legacies, and Inheritances 
in any part of the United States aud in Foren 
Counrrirs ; to make investments of funds in Loans 
and Stocks and on Bond and Mortgage; and to nego- 
tiate the purchase and sale of Loans. Land, and Patent 
rights in any State in the Union. Particular attention 
paid to California Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. 8. Supreme Conrt on appeal. 


te" Communications prepaid, addressed to W G. 
Sxetuen, 5 Carroll Place, Capitol Hill, Washington, 
D. C., will meet with prompt attention. ja3 it 








‘ 
LIN A, ha 


HE Subseriber would inform Authors, Publishers, 

and Printers, that he still continues to carry on 
the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. [lis facilities are such that he is enabled 
to execute all orders promptly. and in every style of 
the Art, upon the most reasonable terms; while the 
experience of many years enables him to feel perfect 
confidence in his efforts to give satisfaction to all who 
may favor him with thei: patronage, 


N ORR, No. 52 John street, 
y203m (between Nassau and William), New York, 
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Will be ready, Jan. 15th, | ACADEMIC & 
| 








Tales and Traditions of 
HUNGARY. 


Mey 
THERESA PULSZKY. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 


The above contains, 
a neEW Prerace, and TA.es, 


| 
lish publication, 
now first printed from the manuscript of the 
Author, who has a direct interest in the pub- 
lication. 





QONTENTS. 
. The Baron s Daughter. | 11. 
2 The Castle of Zipsen. astir. 
3. Yanoshik. the Robber. | 12. Pan Twardowsky. 
4. The Free Shot. 13. The Poor Tartar. 
5. The Golden Cross of | 14. The Maidens’ Castle. 
Korésté 15. The Hair off the Or 
6. The Guardians. phan Girl. 
7. The Love of the An- | 16. The Rock: of Lipnik. 
17. Jack, the Horse-Dealer 
Klingsobr of Hungary. 
Vaoosh, the Nero. 


The Cloister of Man- 


gels. 7 
8. The Maid and the | 1s 
Genii. | 19. 


9. Ashmodai, the Lame | 20. The Hungarian Out- 
Demon. jaws. 

10, The Nun of Rauchen- | 
bach. | 


NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


“The old fairy lore of the world, though as familiar | 
to us as our own names, never loses its charm, if it 
only be told to new tunes—if Cinderella’s godmother | 
presents herself to the over-worked and ill-used child | 
in a national costume—if we find Ogier the Dane | 
sitting, waiting four the time when he is to arise and | 
deliver the world, in some fresh subterranean cavern— 


| Mr. Westwood, 
gravings on Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by Land- 
seer, and others. 


great carbuncle, besides the party in the Far West, 
whose pilgrimage wae so impressively told by Mr. 


Hawthorne, and other “free shots,’’ besides the one | | MALS. 


done into music by Weber, in his opera. We are as | 
giad to dream of finding the lost Golden Cross of | 
K6réfé as if we had not been already set a-yearning by 
Moore for 

‘The round towers of other days * 


buried deep in the bosom of Lough Neagh. But, in | 


addition to these universal stories—old as time, and | NOMY, and HOROLOGY. 


precious as belief—Madame Pulszky has a special 
budget of her own. The Legend of the Castle of 
Zipsen, showing how the red- nosed knight, when deep 
in money embarrassments, wooed the shrewd tuailor’s 
daughter, who was not to be deluded into high rank 
merely because she had money and he none, is told 
with racy humour. Whimsically absurd, too, are the | 
matrimonial difficulties of Paa and Panna Twardowsky, 
as here narrated ; while the fate of Vendelin Druageth | 
reveals how the end of ‘ the wild huntsman’ may be 
varied, so as to give that fine old legend a more ortho- 
dox and edifying close than the original version pos 
sesses. Most interesting of all is the chapter on The 
Hangarian Outlaws, ‘ poor lads* as they are tenderly | 
called by the common people, deserters, or tavern 
brawlers, or broken-down gentlemen, who ‘ take to the 
road’ with a sentimental and chivalresque courtesy, 
that would not have disgraced Duval himself.” 
London Atheneum 
“This work claims more attention than is ordinarily | 
given to books of its class. Such is the fluency and 
correctness—nay, even the nicety and felicity of sityle— 
with which Madame Pulszky writes the English 
language, that merely ia this respect the tales here col- 
lected form a curious study. But they contain also 
highly suggestive illustrations of national literature and 
character. To not a few of the ‘ traditions’ of Hung: uy 
a living foree and significance is still imparted by the 
practices as well as the belief of her pe asantry and 
people, snd none were betier qualified than the nuthor 
of this book to give familiar and po:nted expression to 
these nations! traits. * * The pride and power 
of the jxnded noble, in contrast with the more gaudy 
but less real power of the Court—the continual struggles 
of the cinsses in immediate proximity with the noble— 
and (that fancy so peculiar to rude ages in every 
country) the calling in of the common robber to redress 
the unequsl socin! batance—are among the prominent 
subjects of the traditions related by Madame Pulszky 
with much beauty and vivacity. The tale or tradition 
which holds a middle place between these and the 


purely fantastic, is that which describes the home life | 
of the peusant, and, at the same time, satisfies the love | 


of distant »dventure, which he cultivates as he follows 
his plough.”"— London Examiner. 

“Freshness of subject is invaluable in literature— 
Hangary is still fresh ground = tt has been trodden, but 
is not yet acommon highway. ‘The Tales and Legends 
are very varions, from the mere traditional anecdote to 
the regular legend, and they have the sort of interest 
which all national traditions excite."—London Leader. 


In Royal 4to. cloth, price 31s. 6d ; 


in addition to the Eng- | GEOGRAPHY. 
“Gallery of Nature,” &c 

in Imp. 4to. cloth, price 2ls.; 
|= ATLAS of 


| by A. 
press, by the Rev. T. Milner, M.A. 


| tn imperial 4io. cloth, price 31s. 6d. ; 


mann, F.R.G.S. 
Rev. ‘i 


ILN 
i A Pictorial and Descriptive ‘Tour through Crea- 
tion 
Hundred Vignettes and Diagrams. 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price 2is. ; 


Engravings on Copper and Wood. By the same Au- 
if we learn that there have been other seekers for the | thor. 


NOW READY. 
CLOVERNOOK; 


OR, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME 
IN THE WEST. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 


. COLLE GLITE CLASY- BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 

S. ORR ined CO., 
LONDON 





WM. 


half bound Russia 


ASTRO- 


or morocco, 35s, 


DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of 


NOMY, and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL | 9 
Seventy-five Maps; with Letter- | One volume, 12mo. 
| press. By the Rev. T’ Milner, M.A., 





| 
| 
author of the | 
j 
| 


| © We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a 
wide popularity. They bear the true stamp of genius— 
| simple, natural, truathful—and evince a keen sense of 
} the bumor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of 
life in the country. No one who has ever read it can 
forget the sad and beautiful story of Mary Wildermings; 
its weird fancy, tenderness, and beauty ; its touching 
| description of the emotions of a sick and suffering hu- 

‘ _ | man spirit, and its exquisite raral pictures. ‘The moral 
half bd. Russia, | tone of Alice Carey's writings js unobjectionable 
always.’’—J. G. Warrier. 

“ Miss Carey's experience has been in the midst of 
rural occupations, in the interior of Ohio. Every word 
here reflects this experience, in the rarest shapes, and 
most exquisite hues. The opinion now appears to be 
commonly entertained, that Alice Carey 1s decidedly 
the first of our female authors; an opinion which Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, J. G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, Wm. D. 
Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many others, have on 
various occasions endorsed."’—IJllustrated News. 


“If we look at the entire catalogue of female writers 
of prose fiction in this country, we shall find no one 
who approaches Alice Carey in the best characteristics 
of genius. Like all genuine authors, she has peculiari- 
ties; her hand is detected as unerringly as that of Poe 
or Hawthorne; as much as they she is apart from 
others and above others ; and her sketches of country 
life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even to 
those delightful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in a simi- 
lar line, are generally acknowledged to te equal to 
anything done in England.”"—Jaternational Magazine. 

* Miss Carey’s sketches are remarkably fresh, and 
exquisite in delicacy, humor, and pathos. She is book- 
ed for immortality.”"— Home Journal. 


half bound Russia, or 
morocco, 25s. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRA- | 
Comprised in Sixteen Maps. Constructed } 


Petermann, FRGS. With Descriptive Letter- | 


PHY. 


or moroce, 358 
HE ATLAS of POLITICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Fifty-three Maps. Revised by A. Peter- | 
With Deseriptive Letter-press, by the 
*, Milner, M.A. 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


VER’S GALLERY OF NATURE. 


With Sixteen Engravings on Steel, and many 


with Colored Plates, 


Sis. 6 
ANIMALKINGDOM. A New 
With Additions by Dr. Carpenter and 
Iustrated by very numerous En- 


XUVIER’S 


Editioa. 











In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R-S. 


By W. B. 


With several Hundred 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


ZOOLOGY, AND INSTINCT IN ANI- 








ALSO IN PRESS: 


In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. I. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as Iilustrat- 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND | “ ing phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 

| BOTANY. E. H. Chapin. 
ones Gun, title, I. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 


‘ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 


From the most rer Sources. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &e. In one vol; 12mo. 
il. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

By Arsene Houssaye. 
A eupply het on henley . IV. PHILOSOPHERS AND 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


same Author. 
13 Paak Row. 


DAVIDSON'S 


MECHAN ICAL, PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 


ACTRESSES. By the 








; SCOTTISH CA- 
27 ball : valiers, In one vol. 12mo, 

Vi. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo 

VIL THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, the 
Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By 
Henry W. Herbert. 

Vill. THE KNIGHTS OF THE OLDEN TIME; or, 
the Chivairy of England, France, and Spain. By 
Henry W. Herbert. In one volume }2mo. 

IX. THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE, 

Crueaders to the Mareschals of Louis XIV. 
X. OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOG- 
NOMY. By Jas. W. Redfield, M.D. Llustrated by 
Portraits of Men and Auimals. 


OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in small Ato. from the 


A new work for the Opera-Adimirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Music of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and placed over the English and he 
Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is ne 


not only able to follow the Music as well as the RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
I. DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: 


tion of both for after reference or performance. 
A Panorama of Romance. 
By CAROLINE CHESEBRO, 
1 vol. 12mo0. 


Il. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 


By rue REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 
I vol. 12mo. 


III. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 


By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 
Third Series—Insects of Autumn. 1 vol. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


MASANIELLO, with I! Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with I! Pieces: {L BARBIERE Dt! SIVIGLIA, with 
11 Pieces; LE PROPHETE. 9 Pieces; LA CENEREN 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO,8 Pieces: VON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON 
GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 
Pieces ; LA FAVORIT'A, 8 ieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces: 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, I0 Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 8vo. beauti- 





fully illustrated, 


IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. ; 


Second Series—Insects of Summer. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Asror Hovse. 














Also order of all Booksellers. 


V. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of Spring. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 
CLINTON HALL. 


' 

Besides the above. most of which are kept for sale, | 

D. D. receives orders for all the Musical Pablications of 
Bt 


| G. H. Davidson of London—Liats of which/nay be had 
| gratis on application. © @lS Bt 
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“Pl HILLIPS, SAMPSON & COM PANY, BOSTON, 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Epitreo sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING, 


‘Two volames 12mo 


) , ’ a 4 [J ‘ Dy A , N an E T ,. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 
Itlustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. It will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. have Recently Published 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Re: al and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 


CONTAINING 


N’ T n.¢ a ¢ 
AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1859. 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 24 ENGRAVINGS 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALI 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON’S HEAD QUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c., &c. 
One vol, 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 
Pie nee oat 
LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


Lilustrated in a Series of Skeiches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


One vo lume, Basia pages, 12mo. C loth, yes 75 cents. of 


rr: = a aS a 


Important Work ¢ on n Operative auraery. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PART I. OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
OPERATIVE SURGERY AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


BY MM. BERNARD AND HUETTE. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, AND 
Adapted to the Use of the American Student, 
BY W. H. VAN BUREN, M_D., 

Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital ; and 
C. E. ISAACS, MLD., 

Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Phys. and Surg., Crosby street, New York. 
Illustrated with upwards of a Hundred Steel Plates. 


Superbly Engraved and Colored especially for this Work, in Paris, after Drawings from Nature, 


BY LEVEILLE. 














PART Il IN DECEMBER. 
To be completed in Four Parts, each containing about One Hundred large 8vo. Pages, and ‘Twenty-five Pilates. 


Price per Part, Colored Plate 8, , . : . ° . . 8 . $3 00 
Piain Plates. " ; ‘ P P P . ° . 175 


ALSO IN 8VO. PRICE $5. 


VOLUME Ill. OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; 


Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 
By DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE WOODCUTS & EIGHT FOLIO COLORED PLATES, 
EMBRACING 


SUGAR, BREAD, COFFEE, TEA, MILK, &c. 


H, BAILLIERE, 
‘“ 200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











| JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITER 


—>— 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


| Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suit 
able for every description of writing, may always be 
found and which are offered to the Trade on liberal 
terms. 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manafac- 
¢ turers of Steei Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


| All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
Say have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse 

| side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 

| phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 

| (with especial reference to his No, 303), rut Pens are 

| noT made by him, though asserted so to be. 








HENRY OWEN, 
flo AGENT 
/'TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 

| BOSTON, 
| HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
3 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
By LonereLiow. 


| Beautifully illustrated, and bound to match their illus- 
» trated edition of “ Evangeline.” 


9 
MR. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edition, in one vo- 
lame, elegantly bound, 


3. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 
With Designs by Billings. 


Square J6mo. red cloth, 50 cents, to match “ My Pets,” 
* London Doll,” é&c, 


4. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAV&S. 


By Grace GREENWwoop. 
1 volume 12mo. cloth, $1 25, with Portrait. 
5 
THE SNOW IMAGE, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Natuanter Hawrnorne. 
One vol. l6mo., cloth, 75 cts. 





In e UME 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsury. 


LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 


THE NOONING, 
By Jamzs Russexst. Lowe. 


MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF HART- 
LEY COLERIDGE. d20 tf 
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DARLEY’S ILLUST 
BEING THE FIFTEEN 


REVERIES OF 


OR, A BOOK OF 
BY IK MARVEL. 


With 25 Illustrations by Darley. 


“The well-deserved popularity of this charming book has led the publisher, Mr. 
Scrivner, to issue an edition with highly finished illustrations by Darley, who has 
shown himself as much the artistio some of these quiet, dreamy, thought-pervediug 
scenes, as in the more sterling pictures for which he is so distinguished.’ — Arthur's 
Home Gazette. 


“It was a delicate task he had to perform, to embody the tender and beautiful 
fancies of his author, but he has done it with a grace and skill which leave nothing 
to be desired. He his surpassed himself, and evinced a tilent for embodying senti 
ment beyond what seems indicated by his previous prodactions. ‘The whole book is, 
in fact, a perfect work of art, ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ "’—American Review. 





1 vol. Svo. 


RATED EDITION. 
TH THOUSAND OF 


A BACHELOR 


THE HEART. 


Cloth full gilt, $4. Morocco extra, $6. 


* He has so chimed in with the Bachelor's prevailing tone, that gentleness, tender- 
ness, and grace are reflected from the printed to the engraved page. [tis no slight 
merit for an artist thus to catch the hue of the author; the engravers, also, deserve 
high credit for doing justice to Mr. Darley’s designs; and, in short, this octavo vo- 
lume is beautifully complete in all respects..”’"— The Albion. 

“ They are illustrations, characteristic of the subject. Aunt Tabithy scratching 
her head with her disengaged knitting needle, your * second flame * presenting to you 
her two charming boys, the dreamer soliioquising over the wood fire, with his favor- 
ite dog beside him, the cattle reposing at noon tide in the shade, the grief-stricken 
father drooping in cheerless agony, the love-scene in the woods, are all happy con- 
ceptions of the artist, and are finished with capital effect.""— Th- Independent. 





MRS. ELLET. 

WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. Ellet, Author of “ Women of 
the American Revolution.” 1 vol. 8vo. with fine Steel Engravings, bound in 
cloth, full gilt. Price $2 50. 

“ We have looked over this beautiful book with great delight—the great doctrines 
of the gospel are fully presented, and this touching and attractive subject invested 
with all the grace and sweetness ofa pare and wowanly heart.”—Seuth. Watchman 


MRS. KIRKLAND. 
THE EVENING BOOK;; or, Fireside Talk on Morals and Man- 


ners, with Sketches of Western Life. By Mrs.C. M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo. 
cloth, full gilt, 83 50; morocco extra, $5 
“ This is one of the most delightful of Mrs. Kirkland's works, and will be popular, 
or the sketches and essays treat of suljects pertaining to home”—Mrs. Ellet. 


PROF. BOYD’S EDITION OF 
YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, with a Memoir of the Author ; 


a Critical View of his Writings, and Explanatory Notes. By James R. Boyd. 
In L vol. 8vo elegantly Hlustrated with Westall’s Designs, Engraved by Burt. 
Price in cloth, full gilt, $4; morocco extra, $6. Also, aniform with “ Young,” 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST; with Copious Notes, Explana- 
tory and Critical. By James Robert Boyd. 1| vol. 8vo. elegantly illustrated 
with Martin's [lustrations. 


“Prof Boyd has evidently elaborated the notes with great care, and many a 
reader will thank bim for hiving rendered intelligibie and exquisitely beautiful, 


| what before scarcely seemed to have any meaning.’’—Albany Argus. 





C. S. Publishes this Week. 


IK MARVEL’S 
DREAM LIFE: A FABLE OF 


One Volume 12mo. 


HEADLEY’S NEW WORK— 
THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON. BY J. T. 


d13 tf 


THE 


Uniform with “Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


NEW 
SEASONS. 


WORK. 
BY IK MARVEL. 


THIRD EDITION. 
HEADLEY. One vol. 12mo. with 11 Illustrations. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER, New York. — 
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CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 








Ti () ( rr ain () 
ly 00 
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SON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
- EEC BSE EW 2 DR’ EOE UG ee Cy EE 


OF 


FRENCH, 


WHICH THEY WILL SEND TO 





EVERY ‘FARMER'S 


THEIR 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, AND PORTUGUESE BOOKS, 


PRICES, 
THOSE WHO MAY DESIRE IT. 


AMERICAN AND ‘FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, Ail BROADWAY, N. ¥. 














BOOK. 


DANA’S MUCK MANUAL. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 


AND GREATLY IMPROVED. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY THE SUBSCRIBER, 
A New and Enlarged Edition of this Valuable Work, 


“ Which will be found to contain a fuller account of the Organic Matter of Soil than either of the preceding Editions.” 


This work has been universally commended by Agriculturists in a 
portion of it reprinted. 


Published by 


Sold in New York by C. M. SAXTON, 
“ in Albany by E. H. PEASE & CO. 


“ in | Boston by LITTLE & BROWN; axpv PHILLIPS, is ts & CO. 





l] parts of this country ; and in England it has been well received, and a 


JAMES P. WALKER, Lowe tt, Mass. 


152 Fulton street. 
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SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS! 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Earzy and Private Lire or Bensamin Franxuin. By Jacob Abbott.| Eprror’s Tante.—Tur Year:—The Almanac.—Ages required to 
With Forty-five Illustrations gather its Elements.—First Observations of the Year.—Etymolo- 
Narotron Bonararte.—The Expedition to Egypt. By John 8. C. | gical Significance of the Word.—St. James’s Shadow of Turning, 
Abbott. With Seven Illustrations from Original Designs by Dépler. | or Tropical Shadow.—The Year known by the Stars.—Jewish 
Tue German Emiorants. By John Doggett, Jr. Year.—Egyptian Year.—Greek Year—Roman Year.—Julian 
Conspiracy OF THE CLocKs Period..—The Almanac an important aid to Civilization.—Timeless 
Mavrice Tiernay, THe Sotprer or Forrune. By Charles Lever, Chaos of the Savage Mind.—Tue Putrit anv Tue Press.—Clergy 
Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” &c. should be the First Men of the Age.—Falze Infiuences which give 
TALK ABOUT THE SPIDER the Press an Advantage over the Pulpit—Imagined Emotions of 
Amauie pe Boursianc, THe Lost Cuitp.—aA Tale of Facts. Cicero and Aristotle in « modern Reading Room and a modern 
Tue Game or Cuess.—A Scene in the Court of Philip the Second. Church. 
How MEN rise tn THE WoRLD Enitor’s Easy Cuarr.—Kossuth and our Enthusiasm for him.—On 
Tne Broruers Lola Montes.— Dumas and the French Censorship.—Signor Braschi. 
Sxercu or Tue Lire or M. Taers. —Female Stockbrokers.—'The Consoled Disconsolates.—An Italian 
Lire anp Deatru—By Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Alton | Romance. 
Locke.” 


; Eprtor’s Drawer.—A Text for a Sermon.—The Entombed Racer.— 
A Brack Eae@ie In A BAD WAY. 


Tes P T Cause and Effect.—Vagaries of the Insane.—Munchausenism.—Love 

DHE nea. dan hes, =. ghee ~e “ ; 7 =) and Mammon.—Professional Enthusiasm.—* Mind your P’s and 

Kyicuts of THE Cross.—St. George’s Cross. By Caroline Chesebro’, | a : mt ° ‘ é 

. w B L a iJ ; Q’s.”—Sympathy thrown away.—Winter Duties. —Experiments in 
NECDO so IL :ASTS.-—— ,Oparas an A 3. : s 

Se ee tare 2° eee _ Flying.—* Affair of Honor’—almost. 

A FasnionaBie Foreer 


To se Reap at Dusk. 
My Novet: or, Varterres in Eneuisn Lire. By Sir Edward Bulwer | 

Lytton. | Mr. Porr’s New Year’s Apventures. With Nine Illustrations. 
Tue Orera. By Thomas Carlyle. A Lear From Puncu.—Arrant Extortion.—Mr. Booby delivering his 
Hies Lire 1x THe Oitpen Time. Lecture in and upon the New Costume for Males.—A “ Bloomer” 
Montaty Recorp or Current Evenrs.—An Abstract and Chronicle | in Leap Year.—* Strong-minded Bloomer” after Marriage. With 

of Political, Social, Literary, Artistic, and Personal Affairs at Home | Four Illustrations. 

and Abroad. | Fasutons For Winter. With Three Illustrations. 


By Charles Dickens | Lirerary Norticrs—The Books of the Month, Original and Re- 
; ; printed.—Literary Intelligence, at Home and Abroad. 


The January Namber of Harrer’'s New Montrarty Maeazine is confidently presented to the American public as equal, in all respects and in all departments, to 
any similar work ever issued in the United States or in the world. Aside from its literary contents, embracing matter from Butwer, Dickens, CaRLyLe, and other dis- 
tinguished writers, its pictorial illustrations —sixty-steuT in number—are among the finest specimens of the art. Neither labor nor expease has been spared in giving to 
the work the greatest possible attractions to all classes of readers. 

The Magazine has reached its present enormous circulation simply because it gives a greater amount of reading matter, of a higher quality, in a better style, and 
at a cheaper price than any other pericdical ever published. Knowing this to be the fact, the Pablishers have spared, and will hereafter spare, no labor or expense which 
will increase the value and interest of the Magazine in all these respects. The outlay upon the third volume has been from five to ten thousand dollars more than 
that upon either of its predecessors. The best talent of the country has been engaged in writing and illustrating original articles for its pages ; its selections have been 
made from a wider field and with increased care; its typographical appearance has been rendered still more elegant; aud several new departments have been added to 
its original plan. 

The olject of the Publishers is to combine the greatest possible Variety and Interest, with the greatest possible Utility. Special care will always be exercised in 
admitting nothing into the Magazine in the slightest degree offensive to the most sensitive delicacy; and there will be a steady aim to ex: rt 4 healthy, moral, and 
intellectual! influence by the most attractive means 


For the very liberal patronage the Magazine has already received, and especially for the universally flattering commendations of the Press, the Publishers desire to 
express their cordial thanks, and to renew their assurances that no effort shall be spared to render the work still more acceptable and useful, and still more worthy of 
the encouragement it has received. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in which itis dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in double 
columus; each year thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day. Every Number will contain namerous Pictorial 


liusirations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the important Books of the Month. The Volumes 
commence with the Numbers for Jane and December. 


TERMS —The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at THREE DOLLARS a Year, or TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
a Number. The Semi-avnual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or in Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the 
Agents or Publishers. 

The Pablishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in cireulating 
the Magazine. They will also supply Clabs on liberal term and Mail and City Subseribers, when payment is made to them in advance. Numbers from the com: 


mencement can be supplied ntuny lime 
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{ HARPER’S 
a NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 








Earty an Private Lire or Bexsamty Franxtin. By Jacob Abbott.| Eprror’s Taste.—Tux Year:—The Almanac.—Ages required to 
With Forty-five Illustrations. gather its Elements.—First Observations of the Year.—Etymolo- 
Napotzon Bonararte.—The Expedition to Egypt. By John 8S. C. gical Significance of the Word.—St. James’s Shadow of Turning, 
Abbott. With Seven Illustrations from Original Designs by Dépler. or ‘Tropical Shadow.—The Year known by the Stars.—Jewish 
Tue German Emtonants. By John Doggett, Jr. Year.—Egyptian Year.—Greek Year.—Roman Year.—Julian 
Conspiracy OF THE CLocks. Period.—The Almanac an important aid to Civilization.—Timeless 
Mavrice Tiernay, tue Sotpir or Fortune. By Charles Lever, Chaos of the Savage Mind.—T'ne Petrit anv raz Press.—Clergy q 
Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” &c. should be the First Men of the Age.—False Iufluences which give 4 
TALK about THE Spiper. the Press an Advantage over the Pulpit.—Imagined Emotions of _ 
5 Amatie pe Bovre.anc, tur Lost Cuity.—A Tale of Facts. Cicero and Aristotle in a modern Reading Room and a modern 3 
Tue Game or Cuess.—A Scene in the Court of Philip the Second. Church, 3 
How Men rise tn THE Wortp. Eprror’s Easy Cuarr.—Kossuth and our Enthusiasm for him.—On 
Tue Broruers. Lola Montes.— Dumas and the French Cengorship.—Signor Braschi. 
Sxercn or THE Lire or M. Trers. —Female Stockbrokers.—'The Consoled Disconsolates.—An Italian 
Lire anp Deatu.—By Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Alton Romance. 
Locke.” 


Eprror’s Drawer.—A Text for a Sermon.—The Entombed Racer.— 
Cause and Effec)—Vagaries of the Insane. —Munchausenism —Love 
and Mammon.—Professional Enthusiasm.—‘ Mind your P’s and 
Q’s.”—Sympathy thrown away.—Winter Duties.—Experiments in 
Flying.—* Affair of Honor”’—almost. 


A Brack Esere In A BAD way. 

Tue Porter or Tours. 

Knicuts of THe Cross.—-St. George’s Cross. By Caroline Chesebro’. 
Avecporss or Witp Beasts.—Leopards and Jaguars. 

A Fasmionasre Foreer. 


ay ee 





To sz Reap at Dusx. By Charles Dickens. LiTERaRY Noticrs.—The Books of the Month, Original and Re- z 

My Novet: or, Varrettes 1n Enouisn Lire. By Sir Edward Bulwer printed, —Lirerary Intellignnee, at Hontp aid Abyoad. 3 

Lytton. ; Mr. Porr’s New Year's Apventures. With Nine Illustrations. 9 

Tue Orera. By Thomas Carlyle. A Lear rrom Puncn.—Arrant Extortion.—Mr. Booby delivering his E 

Hieu Lire ty THe Otpen Time. Lecture in and upon the New Costume for Males.—A “ Bloomer” ’ 
Montuaty Recorp or Current Evenrs.—An Abstract and Chronicle in Leap Year.—* Strong-minded Bloomer” after Marriage. With 

of Political, Social, Literary, Artistic, and Personal Affairs at Home Four I}lustrations. S 

and Abroad. | Fasutons ron Winter, With Three Illustrations. ; 

The January Number of Harrer's New Monruty Magazine is confidently presented to the American public as equal, in all respects and in all departments, to 7 

; any similar work ever issued ia the United States or in the world. Aside from its literary contents, embracing matter from BuLwea, Dickens, Cantyve, and other dis- : 

tinguished writers, its pictorial {lustrations—sixty-xianT in number—are among the finest specimens of the art. Neither labor nor expense has been spared in giving to b: 


Bs the work the greatest possible atiractions to all classes of readers. 

The Magazine has reached its present enormous circulation simply beeause it gives a greater amount of reading matter, of a higher quality, in a better style, and 
at a cheaper price than any other periodical ever published, Knowing this to be the fact, the Publishers have spared, and will hereafter spare, no labor or expense which 
will increase the value and interest of the Magazine in all these respects, The outlay upon the third volume has been from five to ten thousand dollars more than 
that npon either of its predecessors. The best talent of the country has been engaged in writing and illustrating original articles for its puges ; its selections have been 
made from a wider field and with increased care; its typographical appearance has been rendered stiil more elegant; and several new departments have been added to 
its original plan. 

The object of the Publishers Js t» conbine the greatest possible Variety and Interest, with the greatest possible Usility. Special care will always be exercised in 
admitting nothing into thé Magazine in the slightest degree offensive to the most sensitive delicacy; and there will be a steady aim to ex«rt a healthy, moral, and 
intellectual influence by the most atiractive means. 

For the very liberal patronage the Magazine has already received, and especially for the universally flattering commendations of the Press, the Publishers desire to 
express their cordial thanks, and to renew their assurances that no effort shall be spared to render the work still more acceptable and tsefu', and still more worthy of 
the encouragement it has received. 

Harpers’ New Monthly Magxzine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in which it is dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in double 
columns ; each year thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day. Every Number will contain numerous Pictorial 
Illusirations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial. Notices of the important Books of the Month. The Volumes 
commence with the Numbers for June and December. 


TERMS —The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at THREE DOLLARS a Year, or TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


é: a Number. The Semi-annuaal Voltmes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or in Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the 
} Agents or Publishers, 
| t Vhe Publishers will snpply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in elirediating 
> the Magazine. They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mai! and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them in advance. Numbers from the coim- 


mencement can be supplied at any time. 
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